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Supreme Court. One Kiernan, a contracting tile-layer, 

sues the Tile, Grate and Mantel Association of New York 
for twenty-five thousand dollars’ damages for having destroyed 
his business, and ruined him, by refusing to sell him materials, 
as he was not a member of the Association, or of some other 
body in league with the Association. The constitation and by- 
laws of the Tile, Grate and Mantel Association were put in as 
evidence, and clearly showed that any member who sold ma- 
terials to an outsider was liable to expulsion. Kiernan proved 
that he was doing a thriving business until the Association 
refused to sell him materials and that after that time he had 
done almost no work; so that the connection between the 
action of the Association and his ruin was established, and 
the question, whether the Association, or any similar body, was 
entitled to take such action against any person, came definitely 
before the Court. It is well known that the dealers in plumb- 
ing goods have long pursued a similar policy in regard to the 
Plumbers’ Association, in New York and elsewhere, and, more 
recently, the American Tin-Plate Association has combined 
with the:steel-plate manufacturers in exactly the same way, to 
ruin tin-plate makers outside its own ranks; so that the de- 
cision in the Kiernan case will bring relief or despair to a great 
number of victims of the Trusts in New York, and probably 
elsewhere, since New York decisions have great importance as 
precedents all over the ee 


H CASE of great importance is now before the New York 


R. J. PIC KE RING PUT N AM, who is well known in 

the profession as a person with interesting ideas on many 

subjects, recently read a paper before the Twentieth 
Century Club, in Boston, describing a scheme for erecting 
buildings by codperative effort on the part of skilled mechanics. 
According to his plan, foremen should be permanently em- 
ployed, under whom men temporarily out of work should be 
permitted to labor on buildings to be owned by the persons 
erecting them. Each man working in this way would be paid 
by a check, representing the number of hours he had spent on 
the enterprise, and this check would entitle him to a corre- 
sponding share in it. At first, he would have to wait until the 
building was completed and sold before he could realize cash 
for his check, unless, indeed, he could find some one to dis- 
count it; but, as such coéperative enterprises multiplied, they 
would naturally receive from their sales an income, which 
could be used for cashing the labor checks on presentation. 
Mr. Putnam, after describing this ingenious and interesting 
scheme, said that he looked to the trades-unions as the most 
efficient supporters of such a movement, and thought that it 





would be desirable to have the privilege of working in this 
way limited to members of the unions. 





HILE we have long thought that the construction of 
buildings offered a very promising field for coéperative 
effort, we cannot say that we anticipate much from the 

trades-unions in the way of the development of Mr. Putnam’s 
system. At present the tendency of the unions is unquestion- 
ably to discourage independence and individual effort, and to 
cultivate in workingmen the idea that they are somehow bene- 
fited by making their working days as short, and the amount 
to be accomplished in them as small, as the public will endure. 
Now, no one ever yet heard of an undertaking, either coépera- 
tive or otherwise, which was successfully carried through by 
people who gave to it only a feeble attention for a third part 
of their time, and it is hardly credible that the earnest thought, 
the energy and industry, which alone make success in business 
possible, should suddenly find favor among organizations which 
claim, as their cardinal principle, that each member should be 
compelled to devote half of his waking hours to “ recreation,” 
and that, in the other half, he should be required, by severe 
penalties, to do only about half as much work as can easily be 
accomplished by any man of energy and ambition. While we 
think, therefore, with Mr. Putnam, that codperation in indus- 
trial enterprises will furnish the solution of many of the most 
threatening social problems of the present day, we are so far 
from looking to the trades-unions for guidance in such a direc- 
tion that we expect rather to see the first codperative associa- 
tions of building workmen guarded by troops against the 
assaults of desperate, but dying, trades-unionism. We are not 
fond of making predictions, but it must some time occur to the 
younger and more independent sort of workmen that there 
would be great profit to a small body of skilled mechanics, who 
could get together a little capital, in carrying out building 
operations with long hours, unrestricted activity, and an intelli- 
gence and mutual helpfulness stimulated by the knowledge that 
a display of these qualities would count in dollars and cents, in 
competition with eight-hour days, limited output of work, 
mutual jealousy, and the general reluctance and discord which 
are so carefully cultivated by the unions. Architects have a 
good opportunity for watching workmen, and they would prob- 
ably agree that if all the labor in building operations could be 
performed by men as active and intelligent as the best of those 
they know, working as many hours in the ds ay as the architects 
themselves work, and with a mutual unde srstanding which 
would preclude mistakes and misfits, it could, as a rule, be 
completed in half the time ordinarily devoted to it. In most 
building operations, the labor is at least half of the total cost, 
and a saving of half the time spent would mean, not only a 
profit of twenty-five per cent on the whole cost of the build- 
ing, but an additional profit, often nearly as large, in the 
saving of rents, interest and insurance. Supposing twenty men, 
of all trades, to carry out in this way a hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of building in a year, which is by no means an 
extravagant estimate, each should have, at the end of the year, 
besides the regular wages, a dividend of twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars, and possibly much more. It is doubtful whether 
the income of the average union carpenter or mason, taking 
one year with another, is, in our large cities, more than six or 
seven hundred dollars a year, and, as the codperative com- 
panies could underbid any of the contractors who employed 
union men, and their members would therefore be sure of em- 
ployment, the new system, if carried out with reasonable 
honesty and intelligence, should offer to good men an income 
two or three times as great as anything they could hope 
for under union rules. As we have already said, the 
introduction of this method of selling skilled labor would prob- 
ably be resisted to the utmost by the unions, and by all the 
social philosophers who delight to separate workingmen from 
the rest of mankind; but it has been successfully tried in other 
industries, and we believe that it will, sooner or later, be tried 
in the building industry, for which it offers peculiar advantages. 


T has long been a question of = whether Boston would 
f ever become, or could be made, a great seaport, perhaps 
rivalling New York in its foreign commerce. ‘Two hundred 
years ago, although the foreign trade of the American colonies 
was still limited, “Boston was the most important ship-building 
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seaport in the world. Legislation, to which commercial in- 
terests are peculiarly sensitive, made Boston ship-building 
unprofitable, and the port declined. After the Revolution, a 

few intelligent and determined ship-owners in Salem succeeded 
in establishing a foreign connection for that port, and for many 
years the commerce of Salem exceeded that of Boston. Fifty 
or sixty years ago, Boston, which had become an important 
city, and the centre of a large manufacturing community, 
began to draw from Salem its foreign trade also, and many of 
the Salem merchants, whose ships “had brought to their doors 
goods from India, China and Southern Africa, found it advis- 
able to remove their counting-houses to Boston, and they fol- 
lowed, soon afterwards, with their families, establishing a little 
circle which even now, in the second or third generation from 
the original emigrants, prides itself on its Salem connection. 





| HE Civil War came, and with it the navigation laws which 
drove all American shipping from the ocean; and grass 
grew on the silent wharves which had recently been 
crowded with the swiftest, the best built and the best manned 
vessels that have ever sailed the sea, while the navigators who 
had carried the American flag to every port in the world, and 
who had too much professional pride to —_. to steering 
coasters from light-house to light-house along the New England 
shore, retired to their native Ca ape Cod villages, and devoted 
their time to raising hens and reading the newspapers. Some 
of the best wharf property was sold for trifling sums, and util- 
ized for storage, or other unnautical purposes; while ferries, 
excursion steamers and coastwise lines occupied the rest. The 
Cunard Steamship Company, to which Boston owes a debt of 
gratitude, established and maintained, often, probably, at a loss, 
a line of steamships to Liverpool, but it was for years difficult 
to dispose of cargoes from England, and still more so to get 
return cargoes, and for a time, if we are not mistaken,’ even 
the Cunard service was discontinued, and no vessels bound to 
foreign ports left the harbor of Boston except an occasional 
‘tramp ” steamer, or a sailing-ship chartered by some patriotic 
Bostonian out of sentiment, rather than with hope of profit. 
It is said, however, that every steamship line which has ever 
been established to carry goods between England and America 
has at first selected Boston for its port on the American side, 
on account of its obvious geographical advantages, in being 
half a day’s sail nearer Europe than New York, and in having 
railway connection directly from the wharves to every part of 
the continent, as well as on account of the straight, deep 
channel and sheltered harbor which the charts showed that it 
possessed; and, even when experience showed that Boston 
afforded only the most antiquated and ridiculous facilities for 
landing cargo, and that nothing was known there of the system 
by which, in more enterprising seaports, great houses receive 
whole cargoes from steamships, distribute them, and supply 
return cargoes, the owners of the new lines reluctantly changed 
their destination to New York. A few years ago, apparently 
through the provision, by some rich men of discernment, 
facilities for loading grain directly from the cars into vessels, 
sudden impetus was given to Boston’s foreign commerce, “a 
the Cunard fleet was increased, while two or three new lines were 
established. With these and the tramp-steamers, the barbor, on 
sailing days, began to assume a more cheerful appearance, and 
ten ocean-steamers are said sometimes to leave Boston in a day. 


TOW, further changes are said to be i impending, and Boston 
N may some time be surprised to find itself as famous for the 
foreign shipping which it entertains as it once was for its 

fleet of American clippers. The passing of the railway lines 
terminating in Boston into the hands of the owners of their 
Western connections has made it easy to arrange for through 
shipments of freight and passengers to and from the wharves 
to any part of North America, and this advantage, combined 
with a depth of water in the harbor which even Liv erpool does 
not possess, seems to have led the railway managers to devise 
a promising plan for increasing the value of their newly ac- 
quired property by developing still more the foreign commerce 
of the city. A large extent of deep-water frontage, directly 
connected with the tracks of the Boston & Albany and other 
railroads, has been secured, and is ready to be put to use at 
any time; and the attempt, once made by the Cunard Com- 
pany, but abandoned in consequence of the loss of its swiftest 
steamer, to attract passenger travel to the Boston route, is 
likely to be repeated, the Cunard Company having, it is said, 
two of the finest and fastest steamships in the w orld under con- 


struction to be put in service on the Boston line next summer, 
while some comfortable, though not very swift, passenger- 
steamers have been put on two of the other Boston lines, and 
have proved so popular and profitable that others are likely to 
be added. As the distance from Chicago to Boston, by th 
great Vanderbilt railway lines, is only about fifty miles longe ‘1 
than from Chicago to New York, and as Boston is one hun 
dred and eighty miles nearer than New York to Liverpool o: 
Queenstown, it is certainly desirable for a traveller from the 
West, if he can find as good and swift steamers at Boston as at 
New York, to embark at the former city for his ocean trip; 
and, as all the railroads entering Boston can easily run passen- 
ger-cars alongside the steamers, as is done at Liverpool, Cher- 
bourg and other foreign ports, the expense and annoyance oj 
transporting passengers and baggage across the city, which 
forms an important item in the experience of a family sailing 
from New York, can be avoided. In fact, this can be done 
better, perhaps, in Boston than at any port in the world, for at 
Liverpool and Cherbourg it is generally necessary to transfer 
passengers and their baggage to the landing by tenders, while 
the water in Boston harbor is so deep that the largest vessels 
go directly to their wharves at any tide. Any person who 
has conducted a tired family and a pile of trunks from the 
railway-station in New York to a hotel, and has risen at day- 
break the next morning to get them all moved a second time 
from the hotel to the steamer, can appreciate the luxury of 
being conveyed by the railway to the wharf, and of seeing 
their trunks taken from the baggage-car directly on board the 
steamer, leaving the members of the family with nothing to.do 
but enjoy the change ; and when Boston can offer this luxury, 
in connection with a service of swift and first-class steamships, 
she may be sure of preference in passenger business. 


yi E MONDE MODERNE for December has an interesting 

~ article on “ Domestic Architecture in Belgium,” which might 
furnish hints to many of our architects. All the cities of Bel- 
gium resemble our own Philadelphia in being filled with single 
dwellings, rather than tenement-houses. ‘The Belgian is pas- 
sionately devoted to his family and his home. He hates, like 
Dante, to climb other people’s stairs, and his ideal, from the 
time that he is old evough to have any ideals, is to have a 
pleasant little house all to himself. As property is quite evenly 
distributed in Belgium, few people being either very rich or 
very poor, most fathers of families are able either to own or to 
rent such houses, and they are often made very attractive. In 
Ghent, the “city of Flora,” as the Belgians call it, many of 
the houses have little conservatories attached to them, in which 
bloom the Indian azaleas and double fuchsias for which Ghent 
is famous. In Brussels, where land is more valuable than in 
the provincial towns, it was thought, some years ago, that con- 
siderations of economy and convenience would attract tenants 
to well-planned apartment-houses, and several were built near 
the centre of the city, and fitted with elevators and other modern 
appliances; but the native Belgians would have nothing to do 
with them, and such tenants as have been found for them have 
nearly all been foreigners. This experiment seems to have de- 
cided the future of the city, aud since then new suburbs have 
been laid out in all directions, and have filled up rapidly with 
houses, the inhabitants of which reach their business in the old 
part of the town by innumerable tram-cars and omnibuses. By 
a fortunate concession to the views of instructed persons, the 
new suburban streets are generally laid out with great taste, 
curved lines alternating with straight ones, and very long 
stre:ts being avoided; and the architects have supplemented 
this favorable disposition by a remarkable display of varied and 
attractive domestic work. Few of the houses in these new 
suburbs are very costly, and, owing to the value of the land, 
they are built in blocks, with narrow fronts, generally of red 
brick, but this modest material is managed with great skill, and 
it would be hard to find prettier city fronts, of small size, than 
some which Le Monde Moderne illustrates. 








J HE new bridge which is to connect Boston with Cambridge 
| has been designed with a view to artistic effect, and, if the 

present plans are carried out, as is probable, the structure 
will be not only interesting, but creditable to both cities. 
According to the newspaper descriptions, the bridge is to be 
adorned with two light-houses near the middle, and two towers 
at the ends. . Fortunately, the total length is considerable, so 
that this rather liberal allowance of features ought uot to give 
a crowded look; and the light-houses will be of use in showing 





the channel for inward and outward bound vessels. 
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CROYDON PALACE. 


ITHIN the vast circle of “ Greater Lon- 
don” there are few places more historic 
than Croydon. Its name originally Croin- 

dene, a manor mentioned in Domesday Book 
as held by Archbishop Lanfranc, it has re- 
mained associated with the primates down to 
a very recent period; their ancient palace, with 
its principal rooms still intact, stands at one 
extremity of the old town, and the main street 
retains not a little of an Old World character, 
with red-brick fronts and tiled roofs, mellow 
with age. So lately as the first few years of 
this century the popular pronunciation was 
Craydon — said to be derived from craie, chalk, 
and dun, a hill; but it is more probably an illus- 
tration of the convertibility of vowel-sounds in 
our Saxon speech: it is not so many years 
since Tottenham Cross was spelled Tattenham 
Crass. 
The main street of the ancient town of Croy- 
ee o> Oh ar don is built along a small ridge; its ancient 
and Canterbury. houses also run down another picturesque wind- 
ing street to the Palace and Parish Church: 
new Craydon is on the higher ground beyond it. Eastward are the 
Addington Hills, and at the village is the modern residence of the 
archbishop of Canterbury ; in the beautiful park is the little church, 
where two of the primates lie buried ; in the churchyard three more, 
Sumner, Langley and Tait, and “Catherine and Crawford Tait — 
mother and son ” — as the simple gravestone tells us. 

Charcoal-burning was the ancient industry of the place, “the 
Colliers of Croydon ” figuring in several old English plays. 

As the primates were settled here at the conquest, there must have 
been a manor-house; but no trace of it exists. Kilwardly was the 
first of whose residence there is any record; after his time the refer- 
ences are many to the subject in such writings as remain, but 
especially in the Archiepiscopal Registers at Lambeth. Courtenay 
received the pall in the Great Hall on the 14th of May, 1382; this 
ornament, a strip of ermine worn over the shoulders, still figures in 
the arms of the See of Canterbury, where it looks like a capital Y. 
Arundel is supposed to have built the Withdrawing Room ; Cranmer 
is known to have repaired the building. In fact, Catholic and Prot- 
estant associations cluster equally about it, for Ridley and Latimer 
officiated in the Chapel, while John Frith, the martyr, afterwards 
burned at the stake in Smithfield, was brought here on his way to 
trial and rested for a night in the porter’s lodge. ; 

A beautiful and interesting figure in its history is the captive King 
of Scotland, James I: taken prisoner in his childhood, he passed 
many years in England, and a considerable portion of them in this 
Palace, where he was entrusted to the guardianship of Archbishop 
Arundel. It was at Croydon he signed “a deed of general confirma- 
tion” to Sir William Douglas of Drumlansig. 

Queen Elizabeth was often here on visits to Archbishops Matthew 
Parker and Whitgift. The former had been chaplain to her mother, 
Anne Boleyn, and will always be remembered for “the Bishops’ 


Bible.” 








The great Perpendicular Church, almost destroyed by fire years 
ago and rebuilt under the : ‘ 
superintendence of Sir 
George Gilbert Scott, ; o , 
contains the tombs of 
several archbishops, the 
finest, Jacobean in style, 
being that of Whitgift ; 
a sarcophagus with a re- 
cumbent efligy of the 
primate in his robes, with 
hands joined in prayer. 
It is of painted marble — 
a device of which our an- 
cestors were exceedingly 
fond, as almost every one 
of our old churches bears 
witness—the face and 
hands, exquisitely mod- 
elled, are of actual flesh 
color, the latter very deli- 
cate; the shields of the 
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it in lines like an army. Yet it is still a pleasant spot, quiet, over- 
shadowed by the vast pile of the Parish Church, and leafy with many 
trees. The Great Hall, 56’ x 38’, is a noble structure of stone, with 
elaborate Perpendicular openwork roof; the chapel still retains the 
gallery where Elizabeth sat; there is a withdrawing-room and a 
music-gallery, besides some curious little Gothic courts and offices. 
The Old World air and flavor of the place are enhanced by the un- 
doubtedly authentic entrance to a vaulted passage leading under- 
ground to Beddington, a mile-and-a-half away. Local tradition has 
it that Queen Elizabeth told Sir Walter Raleigh he might kiss her, if 
he could follow her to Beddington by a silken clue through this 
passage, which “the gentleman with the bold face” succeeded in 
doing — but all details of the story are lost. 

Much scepticism has been expressed upon the subject of these 
subterranean vaulted passages found in or about so many old Eng- 
lish houses. The late Mr. Parker, of Oxford, declared positively 
against the idea of these being secret means of escape; he asserted 
that they were simply drains. This, however, is disproved in a 
great number of instances by the passage having no inclination and 
rarely leading to any place whence the drainage. could either flow 
away or be artificially removed; the cases, too, are innumerable in 
which they co-exist with other and distinct arrangements for drain- 
age. Nor is this all. Every student of the older domestic archi- 
tecture of England has found these tunnels running from one 
important house to another, often at a considerable distance. The 
writer is well acquainted with one such instance in a part of Hert- 
fordshire where he lived many years. ‘The old manor-house at 
Cheshunt, now neglected and dilapidated, its fine hall hung with 
pictures by Rubens and Vandyck dropping from their frames, its 
wainscoted chambers and stately staircase mouldering and worm- 
eaten, communicates by means of a vaulted passage with Waltham 
Abbey, which is distant nearly three miles. This tunnel passes 
under the River Lea and can be traced throughout, in spite of many 
obstructions caused by the falling-in of masonry and bad ventilation. 

In the old houses of the seventeenth century bordering upon 
Greenwich Park, there are several cases of passages leading down to 
the Thames and entered by a door in such a position as to preclude 
all idea of any sanitary purpose. But the advantages of such a 
means of entering or leaving a building unobserved in times of 
political disturbance, and in an age when the mere suspicion of hold- 
ing certain opinions was enough to endanger a man’s liberty, and 
even his life, are too obvious to need recital. In the present in- 
stance the passage leads to Beddington, an old manor of the Carew 
family, who were in high favor with Queen Bess. 

The palace was sold and the residence of the primates transferred 
to Addington in the last century. Some parts of the building were 
long used as a laundry, others as the parish school. Fortunately, 
before it became a complete ruin it was generously purchased by 
the Duke of Newcastle and presented to the Kilburn Sisters, who 
have established an excellent school within the walls. The building 
in its present state calls for the hand and purse of the restorer, and 
— if the former be not too heavy — there is a good work waiting to 
be done by those who are interested in a remarkable fragment of 
English architecture. 

Originally, there was a large principal court with hall, chapel, 
housekeeper’s house, porter’s-lodge and stables: the south and part 
of the west sides alone remain. ‘The finest feature of the pile is the 
Great Hall. It is very lofty, rising to 70 feet, with openwork chest- 
; : nut roof, quite perfect; 
its width is 38 feet, but 
the length, although 
reaching to 56 feet, is 
not in consonance with 
the usual proportions of 
English halls; it looks 
nearly square, and this is 
so exceptional a plan as 
to strike the spectator 
with a sense of awk ward- 
ness. But there is rea- 
son to suppose that it 
was much longer; the 
present east wall is mod- 
ern, replacing one which 
fell in 1830; that in its 
turn dates, probably, 
from Juxon’s time, the 
room having suffered con- 
siderably under the Com- 


Sees of Canterbury, . . oe = ~- monwealth. The prin- 


Worcester and Lincoln, ae 


and of three colleges of Croydon Palace and Chur< 


Cambridge, Trinity, 
Pembroke and Peterhouse, are introduced, blazoned in their re- 
spective colors. 

In accordance with old-fashioned ideas, the site chosen for the 
Archiepiscopal Palace is in the lowest depression that can be found 
for some miles around; a spot where the Wandle formed several 
streams and one or two wide sheets of water, one of them known as 
“My Lord’s Pond.” All these have now disappeared ; the little 
stream flows in a conduit underground ; the land has been thoroughly 
drained, and rows of small new villas in yellow brick have approached 





” cipals of the fine chestnut 
roof spring from angel- 
corbels holding shields 

finely carved with the arms of several primates, of the Duke of Buck 

ingham — Shakespeare’s Buckingham, beheaded in 1483 —and of 

Richard, Duke of York (1460). At the eastern end was once a 

music gallery, over the usual screen, with its openings for servants 

to pass through from the kitchen. The windows are Perpendicular, 
and the hall was either quite rebuilt or completely renovated by 

Archbishop Stafford between 1443 and 1452. 

Assuming that the room was originally much longer, the beautiful 
vaulted porch now at its northeastern corner would formerly have 
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given entrance to the centre or nearly so; it is boldly groined, with 
carved bosses, and has some superb mouldings. 

At the western end a massive structure of stone projects into the 
room, resembling an internal buttress; its exact purpose is unknown ; 
upon it is carved an elaborate shield with the arms of Edward the 
Confessor and of some much later sovereign, te judging from 
the covered crown which surmounts it, Henry VI. 

The Withdrawing Room, used at a later period as the Guard 
Chamber, is characteristic and in good- preservation; it possesses a 





Vaulted Porch: Entrance to Great Hall, Croydon Palace 


beautiful oriel-window and a fine timber roof; the principals spring 
from angel-corbels with shields showing the arms of Archbishop 
Arundel. It is 50 feet long by 22 feet wide. Beyond this is a large 
room supposed to have been the library. It is panelled and the roof 
deserves mention for a method of treatment at once simple and vig- 
orous; it consists of leaving the rafters uncovered; they are deep, 
however, and richly moulded. In other parts of the building the 
same system prevails; where, as in some of the passages, cross-beams 
are introduced, the effect is to divide the roof into a series of narrow 
coffers about five feet —in parts nine —long by 10 inches wide and 
nearly a foot in depth; the timber, both chestnut and oak, is left in 
its natural color; the mouldings are in threes, with a deep cavetto 
between. In Italy a similar system may be seen in the old palaces 
of Verona and also at Venice; it plays a conspicuous part also in 
some of the timber buildings in Norway; color being freely applied, 
but mouldings are rare; those of Croydon Palace are unique. 

The chapel is 74 feet long by 24 feet wide, but of moderate height, 
not more than 18 feet. Externally it is of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, door-casings and window-mullions. A curious feature is the 
west wall, which slants on plan from southwest to northeast; diago- 
nally across its southwestern corner is a gallery used by Elizabeth 
on her visits, and called “ the Queen’s Pew; ” it is reached by a small 
steep wooden stair from the floor of the chapel, her own private ap- 
proach being from the floor above; under the gallery is a small 
narrow door; at the opposite corner is a very large doorway and 
massive door, from which a wide stone staircase leads down to the 
courtyard. 

The room, which is of the type usual in large English residences 
of the late Medieval Period, is not unlike a college chapel at Oxford 
or Cambridge; panelled in oak and at the east end in cedar; the 
desk ends or “poppy heads” are richly carved with the arms of 
the See of Canterbury impaling those of Juxon and Laud. This 
chapel, like that at Lambeth, has a fearful association with Laud: 
the heated imagination of his opponents detected “ Popery ” in some 
of the details here as they also did in his stained-glass at Lambeth, 
and in those terrible times the suspicion cost the unhappy prelate his 
head. 

The apartment is lighted by seven Perpendicular windows: the 
east window is formed of seven lancet-headed lights, the whole en- 
closed in a casing of Perpendicular stonework ; on either side of it 
are double pilasters in wood, fluted, the capitals Corinthian. This 
Renaissance detail is very happily harmonized with and subordinated 
to the Gothic work around it. Towards the west end a screen of 
moderate height cuts off a species of antechapel; it is panelled, the 
upper part perforated and glazed; the door, with the archbishop's 
throne beside it, is in the middle. From her raised pew, the Queen 
could see the chancel easily over the screen; it is carved with late 
Gothic work. The rooms occupied by Elizabeth are at the end of 
the Great Hall and have windows on three sides; two which now 
look down into the hall originally gave light to a small passage 
divided from her bedchamber by a slight partition intended to enable 
attendants to pass without disturbing her. The Queen was often 
here. Although the house was larger then than now, as so much has | 
been pulled down, she travelled with such a retinue that it was diffi- 
cult to accommodate them. Bowyer, Gentleman of the Black Rod, 
writing on the 14th of July, 1573, was at his wit’s end to find lodg- 
ings for them in the Palace and town. “ For the Queen’s wayghters 
[waiters] I cannot as yet find any convenient romes to place them 
in, but I will doo the best I can to place them elsewher, but yf yt 
please you S' I doo remove them. The gromes of the Privye Cham- 
ber nor Mr. Drewrye have no other waye to their chambers but to 


pass thorowe that waye agayne that my Lady of Oxford should 
come. I cannot then tell where to place Mr. Hatton; and for my 
Lady Carewe here is no place with a chymeney for her but that she 
must lay abrode by Mr. Aparry. Here is as mutche as I have any 
wayes been able to doo in this house. From Croyden this present 
Wensday mornynge, your Honnors alwayes most bowden [bounden | 
S. Bowyer.” 

The Long Gallery has been divided into several rooms to give in 
creased accommodation. It was here that one scene in Sir Christopher 
Hatton’s fortunate career took place, for on the 29th of April, 1587, 
“at Croydon in the Archbishop of Canterburie’s house, he received 
the great seale in the gallery there.” His advancement was due to 
Whitgift, according to the archbishop’s biographers ; popular tradition 
in England, however, for three hundred years has attributed it to 
his skill in dancing, which delighted the Queen, and the belief, too 
strong to be shaken now, is embodied in Gray’s flowing lines, 


His bushy beard, his shoe-strings green, 
His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


Chicheley, who preceded Stafford, lived much at Croydon; on 7th 
of July, 1441, he appointed Adam and Richard Pykman custodes 
capitalis mansi manerti de Croydon, for life. The architectural 
history of the building is occasionally alluded to in the Registers at 
Lambeth; from these we learn that Richard de Fairford and Thomas 
de Bunchesham, the latter reeve (sheriff) of Croydon, repaired the 
kitchen and “salsary”; boarded the wardrobe; weather-boarded 
the bakehouse and stables, also the sheepcotes and stalls for oxen : 
this was in the time of Archbishop Reynolds, somewhere between 
the years 1313 and 1327. Further references confirm the inference 
from the text that a large part of the buildings constituting the 
Palace were then of timber: this was the case with most structures 
of the time, only the hall and principal chambers being of stone or 
flints. Associating as we do all medieval work with ideas of solidity 
and strength, we sometimes fail to realize the fact of its slow develop- 
ment, especially in England, from the simple dwellings of the Saxons 
to the elaborate palaces, colleges, monasteries and manor-houses of 
the fifteenth century. Previous to Courtenay’s time, many public acts 
seem to have been performed and documents sealed by the arch- 
bishop’s bed (juzta lectum domini: sometimes ad pedes lecti); after 
him, as ideas of comfort increased, we read of a chief chamber, 
probably a sitting-room of some sort. He built a small private 
chapel, now to be traced, it is said, in the basement, the large one 
being styled capella manerii de Croydon; in fact, several small 
chapels and oratories are known to have existed, and it has been 
thought that the capella here alluded to is really the great Parish 
Church hard by, no other building being large enough for the im- 
mense assemblages of people connected with a medieval prelate who 
was also virtually a temporal prince. But if churches were splendid, 
private dwellings long continued to be very simple in their arrange- 
ments, and walls of stone none too plentiful. In the computus, or roll, 
of Adam Bochers, who was reeve of Croydon from Michaelmas, 
1399-1400, he mentions some “ works and walls of lath and plaster,” 
with ridge tiles above, as the ordinary mode of constructing light 
walls, as flint and sometimes stone were for heavy ones, before the 
great revolution effected by the reintroduction of bricks. 

The Palace is, almost throughout its extent, raised upon an im- 
mensely massive basement, whose walls appear at first sight to be of 
red brick; examination proves, however, that this is only a dressing; 
the core is mainly of flints and Godstone stone and the brickwork 
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is only one more instance of the practice of casing walls; when a 
change in material or in style set in, these old builders seem to have 
applied it without one thought of the past; the sentiment which 
leads us to conserve and revere an ancient piece of walling or an 
architectural feature was to them a thing unknown. This red brick, 
so popular in England as almost to deserve the name of the national 
building material, was introduced in the reign of Henry VI, the 





Chapel at Eton and the Castle of Herstmonceaux being among 
the earliest examples. The basement under the Palace is now raised 
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about eight feet above the ground, though the height differs in parts, 
but there is abundant evidence of the earth-level having risen, thus 
diminishing the apparent height, as in so many old buildings: the 
visitor, for instance, steps down into the porch whose plinth is almost 
submerged and its original pavement several feet underground. 
The basement now presents a singular spectacle: walls of enormous 
thickness dividing it into many chambers; overhead wooden beams 
of immense size; neglect, patchwork repairs and semi-darkness pre- 
vail in the greater part, and many Gothic windows have been filled 
up with brickwork; the floor is uneven and far above its original 
level. But it must once have been a useful and even imposing feature 
of the place with much fine Gothic detail. It was here most prob- 
ably that lodging was found for the numerous retainers, servants and 
soldiers who thronged the Archiepiscopal Court, as the records 
represent the primates as riding forth attended by nobles and gentry, 
chaplains and followers, the whole cavalcade escorted by a consider- 
able body of soldiers, who also acted as a garrison in this as in most 
of the great houses of the Kingdom. ; 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was usually Lord Chancellor as 
well, thus uniting legal with clerical functions. In the paucity of 
educated men his services were further utilized as the chief adviser 
or minister of the reigning sovereign and a vast mass of business 
since transferred to departments of modern creation had to be daily 
transacted under his eye. The custom of the age involved the exer- 
cise of a profuse hospitality; inns were few and, in Chaucer’s words, 
“houses far asonder”; the far-spreading buildings of these old 
establishments thus explain themselves, while the frequent journeys 
from manor to manor arose partly from the necessity of personally 
inspecting and governing both the Church and the State, and partly 
from the difficulty of feeding the great assemblages of people of all 
ranks thus brought together: as soon as the cattle, sheep, poultry 
and crops of one estate showed signs of depletion, the Court, whether 
of the King, the Archbishop, or of a powerful Earl or Baron, moved 
on to another, suitors and attendants following as best they might. 

In the Civil Wars, Croydon Palace shared the fate of Lambeth 
and was much damaged, falling first to the Earl of Nottingham and 
then to Sir William Brereton, “Colonel-General for the Cheshire 
forces,” who turned the chapel into a kitchen. Its neighbor, the 
Parish Church, fared no better, one Blease being paid half a 
crown a day for breaking its superb painted windows! 

At the Restoration, the short administration ot Archbishop Juxon 
was occupied in repairing as much as possible of this injury, and from 
his time a large portion of the present pile of buildings may be 
dated. As years passed by they were more than once altered; the 
Archiepiscopal office no longer involved the employment of crowds 
of dependants; many chambers, decaying from want of use, were 
pulled down, and the place was finally sold and Addington Park 
bought in its stead. 

Archbishop Herring was the last primate of all England who lived 
in the Palace; to him the heavy tie-beams in the Great Hall are due, 
a necessary protection to the ancient fabric but somewhat obscuring 
the symmetry of the beautiful openwork-roof- above : his arms, three 
herrings argent, quartering Canterbury, terminate the long series of 
blazonings, carved and— originally — painted, which adorn the 
house and add one more testimony to the value of heraldry as an 
adjunct of architectural study. But the name which lingers most at 
Croydon is that of Whitgift, whose Grammar School and Hospital, 
the former now rebuilt, the latter a simple Elizabethan building, are 
in the main street. He “had ever a great affection to lie at his 
mansion-house at Croydon for the sweetness of the place, especially 
in summer time.” J. C. Pager. 


























THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC ASSOCIA- 
TION OF ARCHITECTS. —THE EIGH- 
TEEN CLUB AND ITS POSSIBILITIES. 
— MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. — 
SUBVENTIONED ART SCHOOLS. — A 

a BLAST—~FURNACE TO BE ENLARGED. 


tek 
‘Th J HE Province of Quebec Association 
I of Architects, having secured to 
themselves by act of local legislature 
the right to preserve all the professional work of the Province to 
themselves and prohibit architects of other provinces or countries, 
except under certain conditions, from practising within their border, 
are now confronted with the fact that the law, to be of any use, must 
be upheld and enforced, and action must be taken against such archi- 
tects who invade their precincts contrary to the terms of the Act, and 
in face of the protest of the Association. That there are such men 
who openly dare to practise as if there were no such law is evidenced 
by a clause of the Ninth Annual Report of the Council presented at 
the Convention recently held at Quebec. ‘ The Council has devoted 
earnest attention to the question of instituting proceedings at law 
against those illegally practising as architects within the Province. 
- « » In the opinion of our legal adviser we are not at the present 





moment in possession of legal proofs so convincing as to justify legal 
proceedings being taken.” 

It is then, apparently, not sufficient to have an Act in force, — 
an architect who has not conformed to the requirements of the law, 
is still able to practise to the extent, at any rate, of continuing to 
call himself an architect, but how far he may go, without providing 
for those on the watch sufficiently convincing legal proofs of the fact, 
is a question which time, perhaps, will answer. At any rate, these 
“illegal practitioners” are running a risk that may land them in the 
courts one of these days. But it looks as if there were a defect some- 
where in the law, as the ends in view seem difficult of attainment in 
spite of the definite wording of the Act. 

The attendance of the members at this Convention was small, 
probably on account of the meeting being held in Quebec instead of 
Montreal, and, naturally, the proceedings were somewhat dull in 
comparison with the previous Convention, when all the members 
were in high glee over the success which had just crowned their 
efforts to secure legislation. ‘The new President of the Association 
is Prof. S. H. Capper, Professor of Architecture at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, a graduate of the University of Edinburgh and an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

It is reported that the remains of the Ontario Association of 
Architects will be produced by the officers for public inspection in 
convention form about the middle of January, when in all probability 
they will be decently interred. ‘The sinews are stated to be drying-up, 
it is evident that they have very considerably shrunk, and there ap- 
pears to be little chance of new life being infused. The efforts of 
unskilful doctors have resulted in prolonging life, but the decadence 
under the treatment has been steady and increasing until it is little 
else than a skeleton that can be exhibited. During the intervening 
weeks suggestions for its revivification will be thankfully received, 
provided they are such as have not been offered before and that they 
are well worked out and substantially backed up. 

The younger members of the profession in Toronto have organized 
an architectural club known as “ The Eighteen Club” and this new 
society appears to be full of life and vim. It should be a thorn in 
the side of the Ontario Association of Architects (if that society had 
any flesh into which a thorn could be run), for this new club holds 
aloof from the Association and will have nothing to say to it. A 
new generation of architects has sprung up since the Provincial 
Association was first organized and these have no feelings of distress 
at the dying of that society. They have learned that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by entering its folds, that it is not in any way suit- 
able to their needs, and, therefore, they are starting “out on their 
own hook,” and providing for themselves that which they cannot 
obtain through the Ontario Association of Architects. They are 
not to be blamed, but rather commended ; the only wonder is, that 
some other society was not formed long ago, to further the ends 
that the Ontario Association professed, but lamentably failed in. 

Sir William Macdonald, who has so liberally assisted in the estab- 
lishment of so many professional chairs and educational buildings at 
the McGill University, in Montreal, by his princely gifts, has again 
come forward with a handsome offer. He has agreed to bear the 
cost, for three years, of an effort to establish manual-training classes 
in one centre in each of the eight Provinces of the Dominion. Pro- 
fessor Robertson, the Dominion Agricultural Commissioner, who 
takes a keen personal interest in technical education, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the matter, and the funds are to be under 
his control. Competent men have been engaged to superintend the 
experiment under Professor Robertson. ‘The scheme has been thor- 
oughly developed and will soon be put in practice. 

The plan is that in one city in each province, a place shall be 
secured at which, on one or two days in the week, scholars, aged from 
nine to fourteen years, shall spend a few hours in actual use of tools. 
Evening classes will be held for the benefit of older students and 
mechanics, and special instructors will attend. 

It is true that there are already established Technical Schools in 
some of the principal cities. They have, 1 believe, a small Govern- 
ment grant and this is sometimes supplemented by a Municipal grant, 
but there appears to have been a very great deal of dissatisfaction 
over the usual management, the funds have been insufficient, and 
worse than that, the results to the students attending have not been 
satisfactory. The poor remuneration allowed to the instructors, 
though it was all that the means at hand permitted, has failed to 
secure the best teachers, and this vital insufficiency has had an in- 
jurious effect upon the whole system. Technical Schools are looked 
down upon by those who should be the chief beneficiaries. It is 
hoped that the subject, since it has attracted lately so much atten- 
tion, will now be properly dealt with and the start being given by 
Sir W. Macdonald in a practical direction, with the details being 
worked out by practical men, the future of Technical Schools will be 
what it ought to be — an immense benefit to the students. 

The Art Schools come under similar condemnation, although from 
a different cause. They likewise have Government and Municipal 
aid, and are generally supported locally in such a manner that it is 
posssible to secure for them better-qualified instructors. But it 
is found that there is something faulty in the system: the course of 
training is governed and limited by a stereotyped examination ar- 
ranged by Government officials of the Education Department who 
know as little about art as it is expected they could know. Until 
greater freedom is allowed and the Government grant is given, freed 





from cast-iron regulations, the Art Schools of Canada will never 
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produce designers who can be of use to the manufacturer. The Art 
Schools can train up to a certain point as they are: so can ne | 
drawing-master who has not the school influence or prestige to bac 
him up, and therefore the Art Schools become mere drawing-schools 
and are not what they should be — training-schools whence a student 
may pass qualified to take a place as a designer for manufacturers. 
The students at the Art Schools having finished the prescribed 
course find they have only learned to draw. They attempt to get situa- 
tions where their talents may be of use in the draughting offices of 
the manufacturers, and when successful they understand that they 
have then to begin their training in design, which they should have 
received at the schools and believed they were receiving. 

The Art School masters should be up-to-date men. Fashion dic- 
tates the character of design and fashions continually change. It is 
too often the practice of these art masters to develop in a student 
some particular character or style of design for which the student 
has shown a predilection to the exclusion of all others. The result 
looks well; the student becomes an adept in one line and his draw- 
ing takes prizes and reflects credit upon the school, but in this 
the master has worked for his own interest rather than that of the 
student. ‘These matters are beginning to arouse public attention, 
and though reforms take a long while to institute, a move is being 
made in the right direction. 

A blast-furnace ‘company that began business in Ontario some 
years ago built a plant capable of turning out two hundred tons a 
day, but very soon found that they could not dispose of more than 
one hundred tons a day. Consequently they reduced their furnaces 
about two years ago. Now the demand for iron and steel is so great 
that the plant is to be entirely rebuilt for a capacity of two hundred 
and fifty tons a day and a complete steel plent is to be added, capable 
of complying with the demand. The company expects to turn out 
ninety thousand tons a year, a quantity greater than has heretofore 
been used in Canada alone in one year. 

The immense increase in business all round seems to be staggering 
the railway companies, who cannot provide cars to transport produce. 
Cars are being built as fast as possible, but in the meantime all but 
perishable goods have to be held over to await their turn of handling. 


SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES IN OLD ROME. 

HE visit which I have just paid to the excavations of the 
Forum and of the Sacra Via, after an absence of four 
months, makes me realize how little is known at home 
and abroad about their importance and magnitude. 
The few bits of information which I was able to gather 

while absent, from Roman papers, or from Roman correspondence to 

foreign papers, give a very meagre idea of their development and 
archeological results. ‘The Minister of Public Instruction, Guido 

Baccelli, is so anxious to make an advance in the direction of the 
Forum Julium and the Forum Augustum, and to open up fully 

the Senate House. now represented by the Church of St. Adriano, 

that the work of excava ion is carried on without intermission by 
day and by night. For the convenience of readers of the Atheneum 

I shall consider in due order each building or group of buildings, be- 

ginning with the Atrium Vesta, within the walls of which the latest 
finds have taken place. 

First of all, [ must speak of the ripostiglio, or hidden treasure, 
of gold pieces discovered recently in a branch drain, near the west 
corner of the edifice, adjoining the Church of St. Maria Liberatrice. 
[t consists of nearly four hundred aurei, which must have been 
thrown into the drain in a leather bag, or done up in a piece of cloth, 
on the occasion of one of the barbaric invasions of the last quarter 
of the fifth century. The oldest coin dates from the time of Flavius 
Julius Constantius (Constantius Il, 337-361 a. p.) and shows the 
figures of Rome and Constantinople supporting a shield, with the 
legend “ Gloria Reipublice.” Next come several aurei of Valen- 
tinian III, son of Constantius III and Galla Placidia, associated to 
the Empire a. p. 425; slain by Petronius Maximus in 455. The re- 
verse of these coins shows the Emperor crushing with his right foot 
the head of a dragon, and holding the sign of the cross with one 
hand, the globe and the victory with the other. By far the greatest 
number of coins —three hundred and more —belong to the Em- 
peror Anthemius, son of Procopius, slain by his son-in-law, Ricimer, 
in 467. The rarest set of all is one of nine pieces with the effigy 
and the name of “lia Marcia Euphemia, daughter of the Emperor 
Marcianus, and wife of Anthemius. Remarkable, also, are some 
aurei of Libius Severus, poisoned by Primicerus in 465, and of Mar- 
cianus, poisoned by Aspar in 457 while preparing an expedition 
against the Vandals. The latest pieces in the chronology of the 
ripostiglio belong to the Emperor Leo I, crowned in 457, whose death 
took place in 474. 

It is difficult to connect the burial of this considerable sum of 
money with any particular event in the history of the barbaric in- 
roads which marked the end of the fifthcentury. There is no doubt, 
however, that the gold was thrown into the cesspool under the ap- 
prehension of an impending pillage. The House of the Vestals, 
abandoned by the Sisterhood since its suppression in 393, was prob- 
ably falling into ruin, and the owner of the gold selected the hiding- 
place so skilfully that not only did it escape being plundered by 
the barbarians, but the owner himself could not recover it after the 
danger was over. Perhaps he lost his life in the defence of the city ; 
perhaps he was carried away into slavery ; perhaps this wing of the 








cloisters fell to the ground, and the hiding-place remained buried 
under a heavy mass of debris. * 

Discoveries of this kind are by no means a rare occurrence in 
Rome. Six thousand four hundred brass coins were found in 1880 
in a drain near the tomb of Sulpicius Platorinus, in the Trastevere ; 
and almost as many in 1876 in another sewer near the present Piazza 
di Magnanapoli, on the Quirinal. This practice may help us to 
explain, to a certain extent, the presence of an enormous mass of 
coins in the beds of the Tiber. During the dredging operations 
of the last decade about twelve hundred pieces a month were brought 
up to the surface by the dredgers. In desperate cases coins may 
have been thrown directly into the Tiber to prevent their falling a 
prey to the barbarians ; but it is also possible that a fair percentage 
may have been washed down from the sewers into the bed of the 
river. ... 

Important discoveries are announced from the city of Fano, the 
ancient Fanum Fortune, on the coast of the Adriatic, between Pesaro 
and Sinigaglia. In the area of the ex-convent of St. Filippo, which 
is now being transformed into a municipal school, remains of a great 
public edifice have been brought to light, possibly of the Basilica, or 
court-house, described by the pseudo Vitruvius in the fifth book “ De 
Architectura.” Were, embedded in a wall of a much later age, 
several magnificent pieces of statuary have been discovered, repre- 
senting members of the Julia gens, kinsmen of the founders of the 
empire. These statues were probably set up in the local Augusteum. 
— Rodolfo Lanciani in the London Atheneum. 














) HE ninth edition of Professor Baker’s excellent “ Treatise on 
| Masonry Construction”! is before us. The work in its earlier 

editions has been noticed in these columns. This edition con- 
tains a considerable amount of new matter, the portion dealing with 
cement, in particular, having been considerably extended and much 
new material incorporated therein. It is impossible to write a work 
of this kind which will exactly fit all localities and conditions of 
buildings, but there is so much that is common practice throughout 
the length and breadth of this country and so much that is sound 
common sense where it is not actual practice, that this book offers 
most valuable reference for constructors of all sorts. We confess 
the practical part of it appeals to us more strongly than the theo- 
retical. That is to say, the formulas, the purely hypothetical solu- 
tions of problems, seem of less real value than the citations from 
current practice and the formulation of actual business methods. It 
will never be possible to build in a scientifically accurate manner so 
long as we use materials so varying in their qualities and capacities 
as those with which we have to deal at present, and though some 
theories may sound very plausible, especially such as Professor 
Baker’s analyses of that old, familiar subject, the strains in an arch, 
yet we doubt if any builder would place a great deal of reliance on 
any analysis of that sort and would prefer to trust entirely to results 
of practice. For example, it is doubtful if any of the Guastavino 
arches which have been used so plentifully during the past few years 
would theoretically even support themselves. On the other hand, it 
is doubtful if any architect would be content with the restricted 
dimensions which in theory would limit the size of voussoirs in an 
ordinary arch of stone-work. On the one hand, we have an ex- 
tremely strong arch which is theoretically very weak, on the other 
hand, we are obliged, on account of appearance, to make an arch 
which of itself is ample, extravagantly heavy. But the solid meat 
in Professor Baker’s book so far outweighs the pure theory that the 
most carping critic must admit that it is one of the best extant works 
upon the subject, one which the student, the architect and the con- 
structor cannot afford to be without. 


TuE construction of tall chimneys is a subject which has been 
treated very generally in a discursive way, though there have 
been few publications, in complete form, on the subject. The 
latest work? is a very exhaustive treatise, going into all the details 
which would need to be observed in the construction of chimneys of 
various sorts. This is a department of building, or, perhaps more 
properly, engineering, which seldom comes within the scope of the 
architect’s work; but when by any chance such a big chimney has 
to be built, it is well to know that there is so thorough a work upon 
the subject, giving such careful analyses of both the scientific and the 
practical side of the question. There are included also many des- 
criptions of actual chimneys which have been built and are standing 
in use to-day, and after a perusal of the list of structures of this sort, 
the wonder grows, not that they can be built, but, rather, that it 
should be possible for human ingenuity to twist them about, straighten 
them out, or take them down, with such apparent ease. The highest 
chimney in the country is that of the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Compary, in New York, which stands 353 above its foundation, with 


1“ 4 Treatise on Masonry Construction.” By Ira O. Baker, ©. E. Ninth 
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an internal diameter of 22 feet, being in that dimension the largest 
chimney in the world, though there are chimneys abroad which run 
between 450 and 500 feet high. That a structure of this kind could 
be safely tilted back after settling out of plumb, or could be taken 
down with accuracy and any safety to the surrounding neighborhood, 
speaks volumes for human ingenuity. Tall chimneys, however, the 
author does not consider in any sense necessary, but rather as monu- 
ments to the folly of the builders, and the claim is made that multiple 
chimneys, while not as imposing in appearance, give better results 
in use. 

Beside the purely theoretical formulations with which the book 
bristles in spots, there are a number of very convenient and readily 
applied empirical methods stated, such as the handy rule that “the 
sectional area of the chimney in square feet should be equal to the 
number of pounds of fuel to be burned per minute”; or the rule as 
to wind-pressure, “ Divide the square of the velocity in miles per 
hour by 200 to obtain the pressure in pounds per square foot.” Then 
there is a carefully-considered chapter on steel chimneys, with 
theories pertaining to the same, and examples from existing struct- 
ures; also a chapter on a subject which we do not remember ever to 
have seen treated before, that of house-chimneys, with some rules, 
which promise to be certainly on the side of safety, for determining 
the areas of flues for furnaces, hot-water boilers, etc. Also there are 
some very pertinent suggestions as to the method of building a 
chimney to avoid poor draughts, smoking, etc.; and, apropos, the 
statement is made that Count Rumford, who in the early days of 
this country gave the matter a great deal of study, actually prescribed 
for and cured more than 500 chimneys that had been given up as 
incurable. 











THE T squine cnet ARE CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 
| HE monthly meeting of the T-Square Club was held on Wednes- 


day evening, December 6, at which drawings were submitted 

for the Third Competition in the series of the Travelling Fel- 
lowship Programme. The subject was the “ Elevations of a Semi- 
suburban Kesidence to be Characteristically Philadelphian in 
Treatment,” and the designs were original and especially interest- 
ing as solutions of the problem of local expression in architecture. 
By judgment of the Club, the first place was awarded to Andrew I. 
Sauer; second to I. Edgar Hill; third to W. P. Trout. 

On Monday evening, Vecember 4, after the meeting of the Jury of 
Selection of the coming Exhibition, the visiting members — Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, of Boston; Mr. Julius F. Harder, of New York 
and Mr. John T. Comes, President of the Architectural Club of 
Pittsburgh — were the guests of the T-Square Club at a dinner given 
in the Club-house, at which Mr. Herbert G. Ripley, of Boston, was 
also present. The occasion was one to be remembered with pleasure 
by the Club. 

The Annual Architectural Exhibition will be held at the Art Club 
from December 17, 1899, to January 6,1900. ‘The opening reception 
took place on Saturday evening, December 16. 

ArtTuur S. Brooke, Secretary. 


OBITUARIES. 
R. F. F. HAMILTON who for the past twenty years has been 


associated with Mr. G. W. Percy under the firm name of Percy 
& Hamilton, architects, San Francisco, Cal., died on Decem- 
ber 1, at his residence near Hayward after a short illness. 

Mr. Hamilton, born in Maine, 1853, received his training in 
Boston, working in the offices of Gridley J. F. Bryant, Peabody & 
Stearns and others. Coming to the Pacific Coast in the seventies he 
was engaged for several years as draughtsman on the new City-hall 
of San Francisco. He entered, 1880, into partnership with Mr. 
Percy, and through his ability and indefatigability secured an equal 
share in the excellent reputation which his firm has enjoyed ever 
since. Among the earlier works of the firm may be mentioned the 
State Insane Asylum at Stockton and the Masonic Temple in 
the same city. In the last decade the success of the firm culminated 
in the erection of the Academy of Science, the new Wells, Fargo 
& Co. Building in San Francisco, and the museum, library and 
assembly-hall at the Stanford University, in Palo Alto. All these 
works are distinguished types of well-defined, substantial and prac- 
tical architecture and will, for generations to come, do credit to the 
talent of the deceased. Personally, of a kind and genial disposition, 
Mr. Hamilton was equally liked in professional and social circles, and 
his many friends mourn his death as the loss of a good architect 
and man. M. F. 


Amos S. WAGNER, a prominent architect of Williamsport, Pa., 
died at his home in that place on December 11, 1899, aged fifty-nine 
years. 

Cuicaco’s WoopeEN Sipewavks. — Chicago is going to banish wooden 
sidewalks by ordinance. As she has got 3,000 miles of them, the move- 
ment may be said to be as extensive as it is salutary and sensible. oa 
Boston Herald. 





ILLUSTRATIONS 

Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 
THE GARDEN FRONT: “ WYNDHURST,” HOUSE OF JOHN SLOANE, 

ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MESSRS. PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHI- 

TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperia) Editions only.) 


PROPOSED ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, FLATBUSH, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
MR. ALBERT E. PARFITT, ARCHITECT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE NEW FRANKEL BUILDING, DES MOINES, IA. MESSRS. LIEBBE, 
NOURSE & RASMUSSEN, ARCHITECTS, DES MOINES, IA. 


Tats building was begun last February and finished in July, at a 
cost including elevators, heating, plumbing, etc., of $100,000. 


BRUCE STREET PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING, NEWARK, N. J. MR. 
GUSTAVUS STAEHLIN, ARCHITECT, NEWARK, N. J. 


LANNED in accordance with the latest French requirements 
for school-houses as published in the American Architect, March 
21, 1896, viz: — 

Bi-lateral lighting for class-rooms over twenty-one feet wide — 
long axis running north-north-east — south-south-west, not varying 
forty degrees from north-south, necessitating isolation of class-rooms 
and limiting the number of stories —and shutting out north and 
south light; neither pupils nor teacher looking into the light. 

These new French requirements are based mainly upon conclu- 
sions arrived at by a commission of scientific men appointed by the 
French Government to investigate the problem of lighting school- 
rooms. (Planat, 1882, Vol. I., p. 21, Construction des Maisons d’ 
Ecole.) Among them were: 

Dr. Liebrich, ex-oculiste & Londres. 

Dr. Gaveret, prof. de physique & la Faculté de médecine a Paris, 
inspecteur de |’ instruction publique. 

Dr. Javal, directeur du laboratoire d’ opthalmologie 4 la Sarbonne. 

Dr. Panas, prof. d’ opthalmologie a Paris. 

These gentlemen limited unilateral lighting to rooms of five metres 
in width, and stated that there was no scientific evidence produced 
before them to sustain the opinion that cross-light in rooms lighted 
bi-laterally affected the eyesight injuriously. ; 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE ALBANY SAVINGS BANK, 
ALBANY, N. Y. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 
ELLINGTON PIANO FACTORY, CINCINNATI, 0. MESSRS. ELZNER & 
ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI, 0. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Kdition. 


SOUTHWEST VIEW: HOUSE OF GIRAUD FOSTER, ESQ., LENOX, 
MASS. MESSRS. CARRERE & HASTINGS, ARCHIIECTS, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 

(Gelatine Print.} 


PORTICO OF THE SAME HOUSE, 
(Gelatine Print.] 


MONUMENT OF MORITZ, ELECTOR OF SAXONY, DRESDEN. SAXONY. 
(Gelatine Print.) 

Turis peculiar monument, erected by Augustus, Elector of Saxony 
from 153 to 1586, in remembrance of his illustrious brother, 
Elector Moritz, who, although victorious, was killed in 1553 in 
the Battle of Sievershausen, waged against Albrecht, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, presents itself as a remnant of its former more exten- 
sive appearance. When in 1811 the fortifications of the city of 
Dresden were demolished, it became necessary to move the monu- 
ment, which occupied a prominent place in the old wall of the town, 
to a new locality, and it was then that portions of the original work 
were lost, or destroyed. ‘The Tusean architecture of the principal 
feature, with its peculiar two-fold entablature, is believed to be the 
work of, or, at least, to have be®n influenced by, Juan Maria Pado- 
vano, an Italian master stone-cutter, employed until 1555 on the new 
Electoral palace then in course of erection. ‘Totally different in 
character from the architectural part of the monument is the sculpt- 
ured work, which bears unmistakably the stamp of its Saxon origin, 
showing the hand of a skilled, but by no means eminent, master. 
The two statues represent Moritz of Saxony in the act of transfer- 
ring the Electoral sword to his brother Augustus. In the back- 
ground, behind Moritz, stands the grim figure of Death, holding up 
the hour-glass, while above the group the Holy ‘Trinity, rather 
naively conceived, is seen. ‘Lhe central group of figures is flanked 
by the wives of the two princes. It is proposed to again move the 
monument to a new locality, the present site being required for a 
new street to be laid out for the embellishment of the old qaarters of 
this interesting city. 


— 


ST. GABRIEL'S CHURCH, WARWICK 8Q., LONDON, ENG. MESSRS. 
BAKER & TURRILL, ARCHITECTS 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, PICCADILLY, LONDON, ENG, MR, 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, ARCHITECT, 
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[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 

forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 


nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


“AN AWARD CRITICIZED.” 
December 18, 1899. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, —May I add just a word to Mr. Hamlin’s letter of 
December 6th? The fundamental error, and burden to the archi- 
tectural profession, regarding competition is that the object of the 
competition is wrong. 

As I read some time ago in a paper by Mr. John M. Carrére, 
architect, the object of competition should always be the selection of 
an architect rather than the choosing of a finished completed design. 

The public will value the work of architects at precisely the same 
rate that architects themselves value it, and when such competitions 
as this under discussion are invited, the world of eager aspirants, 
most of them young in the profession, will, it is true, respond in such 
numbers as to bewilder the judges, and the public rating of the value 
and cost of architects’ work goes down to the lowest mark possible. 

The competition under discussion could readily have been reduced 
to less than one-half the cost and been quite as practical. Sixteenth- 
seale drawings for the plins good enough for first preliminaries. 
Suppose, further, they had been in lead pencil only (ink lines pro- 
hibited), and on thin sheets of tracing paper, by which the several 
stories can be quickly developed one from the other — the architect 
to show his brains therein rather than his fine drawing; sections 
omitted — rarely ever essential, for height of stories can be readily 
shown at one side of an elevation or plan; one perspective or two 
elevations — surely both not necessary — and in this let the architect 
be permitted to beautify and bring out his architectural features ; 
elaboration to be restricted to this one drawing only — all other 
drawings in lead pencil on thin paper. 

Such monstrous formulas of competition as the New Haven 
Y. M. C. A., followed by the Scranton Y. M. C. A., perhaps do some 
good in the disgust for all competition which follows the heavy losses 
they entail among architects, but with the public, as I have said, 
they advertise architects’ time and work as not worth much, and new 
invitations on similar lines follow. 

How many of them sent me the past year have I tossed in the 
waste-paper basket! 

Two of them, I remember, called for } scale drawings. Some of 
them were important works that would have been a keen temptation 
to any architect, if only he could enter his ideas in the contest on a 
rational basis. Respectfully yours, A. B. JENNINGS. 

NON-ABSORBENT FLOORS FOR HOSPITALS. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., December 14, 1899. 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— 1am engaged in preparing plans for a small hospital, 
and in the operating-room we want a floor that will not absorb any- 
thing whatever in the way of moisture. I have been instructed by 
the committee to lay this floor in vitrified tile, or glazed tile, in order 
that it may not absorb moisture, but at the same time there is a small 
joint in it that even being filled with Portland cement will absorb 
more or less. Is there to your knowledge a wash, or an enamel, that 
could be used to finish over a cement floor that would render it 
non-absorbent ? Any information on this point will be gratefully 
received. Yours respectfully, Gro. F. Barper & Co. 

[PORTLAND cement, when well hardened, is not very absorbent. In fact, 
a surface entirely of Portland cement is often used in hospitals, and would 
be satisfactory if it were not for its tendency, in large areas, to shrink and 
crack. In the present case, it might be advantageous to saturate the joints, 
while the cement is fresh, with a strong solution of silicate of soda. This 
will hasten the hardening, besides filling the pores to a certain extent. Do 
not be persuaded to rub the joints wita linseed-oil, or to mix linseed-oil 
with the cement. This, if done before the cement is thoroughly hardened, 
will make the surface chip off, leaving the joints hollow. — Eps. AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. 

















“Tne Hoty Door or Sr. Perer’s.’’ — Interesting particulars are 
given by the Rome correspondent of the London Morning Post of the 
ceremony by which the Holy Year 1900 will be inaugurated at midday 
on December 24 next — namely, the opening of the “ Porta Santa,” or 
holy door of St. Peter's by the Pope himself. The basilica of St. 
Peter’s will be completely closed to the public and to ecclesiastics, only 
the portico remaining at the disposition of the Papal Court and of a 
few privileged sightseers. The door will be sawn through on the in- 
side, and placed’ in an iron and wooden clamp The Pope will strike 
the wall thrice with a golden mallet, and then return to the throne. 
The door will then be lowered by means of pulleys, and placed on a 
car specially prepared, and carried away for preservation until the end 


A wew REApING OF THE MERCHANT or VeENIcE.— Trouble has 
arisen between the families of Louis Schwartz, of 31 Stevens Avenue, 
Jersey City, and Mrs. Josephine Miller, who lives next door. Mrs. 
Miller owns 29 and 27. In the latter lived a family named Bolte. 
They moved a short time ago. Mr. Bolte presented a number of plants 
growing in the yard to Mr. Schwartz. When he removed them Mrs. 
Miller notified him, so he alleges, that if he removed any of the soil 
clinging to the roots of the plants, she would prosecute him. He paid 
no attention to her. On the following day he was notified by Mrs. 
Miller’s lawyer that if he trespassed further upon her property suit 
would be brought at once. Mr. Schwartz considered the matter. He 
took note of the fact that his house was several feet from the edge of 
his lot, and that there was a large and pleasant window in the side 
of Mrs. Miller’s house. He decided to build a fence on his spare space. 
This he did, making the fence 20 feet high. This greatly interfered 
with the view from Mrs. Miller’s window. To make the fence more 
objectionable, as he admits, Mr. Schwartz covered the side facing Mrs. 
Miller’s premises with black tar paper. — NV. Y. Times. 





A Lockiess New Jersey Canat.— Running from Phillipsburg, 
N. J., to Newark, N. J., there is a canal that is in many respects the 
most remarkable in existence. It is sixty miles long, and was in opera- 
tion in New Jersey before a railroad existed in the State. It runs in 
many cases side by side with the Lackawanna Railroad, and furnishes 
the most striking example of the difference between the old-time and 
modern methods of freight transportation that can be seen. Its most 
remarkable feature is that in place of the lock system in use on canals 
the boats are drawn up and down elevations on great cars with high 
sides and open ends on a track 18 feet wide. These are the original 
‘“‘cable-cars.’”’ The principle by which they are operated, the endless 
cable, is exactly the same as that which was utilized for operating cable- 
cars in cities. This method of transportation has been in use on the 
Morris Canal for half a century, and antedates the introduction of 
cable-cars by at least thirty-five years. The unusual features of the 
canal are most in evidence between Boonton and Montville, N. J. An 
interesting feature in connection with the Morris Canal is that this is 
likely to be the last year of its operation, as an effort will be made at 
the next session of the New Jersey Legislature to secure it as a means 
of furnishing Jersey City with additional water-supply. — Bos/on 
Transcript. 





Tue Rowron Houses, Lonpon. — Philanthropy and municipal 
statesmanship have undertaken to solve the problem of the housing of 
the poor in large cities, but the most satisfactory results have been 
secured by a purely commercial enterprise. Rowton Houses, Limited, 
was organized in 1894 with a capital of $250,000, after the first of the 
“poor men’s hotels’’ had been opened at Vauxhall, with 475 cubicles 
or rooms for lodgers. The second Rowton House was completed and 
set in operation during the following year in King’s Cross Road, with 
accommodations for 677 lodgers. The third Rowton House was opened 
two years ago at Newington Butts, in the southeastern section of Lon- 
don, with 805 sleeping-rooms. The fourth hotel for poor men will be 
in operation this month at Hammersmith, with 800 rooms, and a site 
has been obtained in Whitechapel, near St. Mary’s Church, for the 
erection of another Rowton House, with equal accommodations. When 
the two new hotels are opened there will be over thirty-five handred 
sixpenny lodgers, and the stockholders will receive a dividend of 5 per 
cent on their investment for the housing of the poor. . . . These hotels 
are filled as soon as they are opened, and from 80 to 90 per. cent are 
permanent lodgers, who sleep every night in the cubicles. The gates 
are opened at 7.15 o’clock in the evening for the earliest applicants, 
who are generally marketmen and newsvenders, with early hours for 
rising and breakfasting. Every quarter-hour brings a fresh relay of 
lodgers, until at 9 o’clock every room is occupied and applicants have 
to be turned away. It is a motley assemblage of working people, with 
not a few broken-down professional men reduced to the pittance of a 
shilling or eighteen pence a day. Some of the lodgers who grill their 
own chops in the scullery have had a university education and can 
quote Horace’s Odes or early English poetry when they are chatting 
together over their pipes in the smoking room. There are no tramps, 
for the sixpence toll keeps them out, and there are few intemperate 
men, for no liquor is sold at the bar and habitual topers are not at- 
tracted. The lodgers soon find their mates, and entertain one another 
in their own way. Ina real sense the poor men’s hotel is a club-house, 
where the lodgers can read, write, talk or smoke, and have the com- 
panionship of men of their own sort. They enjoy all these privileges 
at a net cost of from fourteen to nineteen pence a day, and the share- 
holders receive 5 per cent on their investment. The London County 
Council, having schemes of its own for improving the housing of the 
poor, has been jealous of the success of the Rowton Houses. The 
management has met with resistance from the local authorities at every 
turn. The building-laws have been rigorously enforced, and the sani- 
tary plumbing has been critically examined. Additional safeguards 
against fire have been required, and the company has been harrassed 
in many ways. Not long ago a determined but unsuccessful effort was 
made by the County Council to bring the Rowton Houses under official 
control and supervision as common lodging-houses, and thereby to dis- 
credit them. This opposition from municipal reformers has served to 
emphasize the fact that a private company, working on commercial 
lines and without affecting any pretensions of philanthropy or public 
obligation, had succeeded in proving that poor men’s hotels could be 
built and operated at a profit of 5 per cent on the capital invested. 
Neither charity nor municipal enterprise has done as well in London as 
this company in ministering to the comfort and welfare of workingmen. 
It has not yet taken up the experiment of building similar hotels for 
women, but it has pointed out practical methods by which the social 
condition of working people can be elevated without expense to tax- 
payers or philanthropists, and with a good return for the investors’ 





of the year 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., 


money. — J. N. Ford, in the N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE BRUCE STREET SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


Gustavus STAEHLIN, ARCHITECT. 
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A® CHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 





Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL oF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


H{7* VARD UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 
M4SS4CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
‘DEPARTMENT OF AROHITECTURE, 

Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





pR4?t INSTITUTE. 
W.S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


H48v4RD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITEOTUBE,. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


" ITHACA, N. Y. 

(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Professor: A. B. Trowbridge. 228 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
A®t INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 
LA FAYETTE, IND. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 





WV AITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - 


i OOMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PaitapELpuia. 


New York Orricz, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





SCALE FILTERS. 
ro to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”, 


PRICE - - $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic ilass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South. New York, N. Y. 


r" 





Specify Three Coats 2.2 


I. X. L. No. 1, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Varnish Makers and 45 Broadway, New York. 


. 


FreyntT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shal! include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 





Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN [MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Qmmamental Iron and Bronze. 
New COMPLETE: 
THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


and the 
RENAISSANCE, 
By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 
The Orders of Columns ( Vignola) 

28 plates with text, $6.50. 


Partll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


Part I. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 


remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that,the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 


— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


PROPER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 Fast HovusTON STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK, 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...... 


TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 





@ O 


® © 











are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 
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THE WINDOW= 
=LOC RAvreecst?O UT 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. - 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERY WHERE 


= THE W.&E-T.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
SUIUU UNA UAUEAATEAUEAUURARADULLU UNA UUAL EET EEATATL 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 
40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CQ., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 
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SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORKE, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Tapanmned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF. 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - - = =~ NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much valuable information Seat gratis 
eon application. 
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Reported for 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (# cubic foot, rough.) 

















the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. 


( Wholesale Prices.) 




















BUILDING MATERIALS. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 





Foundation : 
ee Veils esas baenesdbine 4 5 00 P ton. @ 5 
nase coesensecperessecocecse 4 60 ® perch. Con 
EDs ocnendaoedess occas qeeneces G@ 125 150 Toute 
Sandstone : are — —_—_—-- 2 50 
Longmeadow @ 80 80 @ 90 A ee 
Kibbe...... -6Gaeeneees @ 90 9@ 110 %e@ 106 
Brown (Connecticut) 100@ 100@ 130 1 
Amherst Oh 90 @ 95 99@ 100 0O@ 125 
a MT tes 75@ 100 %@ 9 SO 95 
Berlin se %H@ 10 80 @ 90 55@ 15 
I a se 1% 3@ 135 5e 
Bow Brunswick (Dorchester). . @ 10 | %7@ 99 10@ 110 
PRETO @ 130 @ 140 10@ 116 
Caen so eT G @ 200 @ 14 
Carlisle. English............... @ 16 | @ 105 12@ 135 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............. @ 106 | @ 106 %@ 105 
Granite : (Maine) @ 6 9@ 105 
Limestone : — — | 55 @ 65 
MEE iaGcbghonenhd coves ins 6O@ 135 | %@ 100 ae ae 
Joliet......... 10 | Richmond 
Lemont 75@ 1650 
Serpentine 10 50 per ton. Foren 450@ 550 
Bluestone : @ sq. ft.) — $$ 
NE F544 nkenanesesesuvins 30@ 500 40@ 175 lin.th.10@ 925 
Pinned ica ow suiaaitian Be 600 @ & 37@—sBO 
Marble: (® cu. ft.) sagen «pace bans 
Lee, Mass.. Peer G 17% @ 250 200@ 260 
Rutland, white and bine........ @ @ 300 200@ 300 
Sutherland Falls................ 123@ 1% @ 20 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black............... G @ 400@ 4650 
Italian, blue-veined............. @ G 250@ 275 
____. Meee RISER @ G @ 50 
Temmesses, Ted... .........0-s0005 G @ 400@ 600 
we Knoxville @ @ 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue.... G @ 20@ 300 
Vermont, white..... @ G 225@ 300 
a "Roofing (® square - — : 4 
Sceebanidinwhss>ss 500@ 600 47%5@ 525 iio. hae 
= unteding............ 500@ 600 550@ 650 130 +4 
0S pt Re TOIT A 500@ 600 550@ 650 toe 5 00 
Sp Mitliatetasnctdunsegina sed @ 1000 1000 @ 1100 1180 1002 
cn scwstastetcnans 4% @ 475 @ : 13 00 
a (pee @ @ O@ 435 
Genuine Bangor................ 435@ 6550 475@ 590 450@ 500 
Unfading black,................. 600@ 850 600@ 850 $@ 550 
“ _ phe yaapeaataeate 550@ 800 550@ 800 §50@ 900 
TN Bs Modo nc snr 0 se50e @ @ 50@ 900 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading @ @ @ 2800 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 800 @ 800 @ 56S 625 
LUMBER. —? M. a Bice 860@ 
Boards: (Ordinary d ) a a : ——____ 
Pine, Ist quality, clear.......... 6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 4750@ 6000 
Eee na psteeieesas 5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 3800@ 48 50 
Ot SING cs seaneavase 1800@ 2200 5500 @ 6000 2750@ 3650 
ERGO 2. 2cccsccessscscescvcesece @ 0 1900 @ 23 00 1500@ 3150 
etcithdpadesheadteeens eal34 @ 14 1500 @ 1900 1150@ 1875 
20@ 40 2300@ 3500 1400@ 2900 
G 35 00@ 55 00 3000@ 3800 
G 3500 @ 5500 1400@ 2500 
@ 3000 @ 36 00 Not sold, 
- 2500@ 3730 
14400@ 1600 2000 @ 2300 1500@ 2150 
1200@ 1600 1500@ 1800 1400G 2000 
=. 21 00 2600 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 
@ 225@ 250 27%5@ 300 
350@ 375 300@ 825 | 230@ 235 
50@ 600 @ 
400@ 600 @ 450 
150@ 200 1500@ 200 
140@ 16 350@ 400 30” $35 @ 40 
@ 600 aw 68621 
pemeeneseeenes a 3008 400 » Bel 
Cvpress, Split...... ™x2 * 1800@ 2000 500@ 650 11.00.@ 
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Laughlin-Hough Patent Drawing Table 


It is to 
Drawing 
what 
Shorthand 
is to 
Writing 


The American Architect and Building News. iii 















Endorsed 


by 
World’s 
Experts 


ak 


is ad 

, 

_.* 

“Tt marks a wonderful step in advance 
of the old kind of drawing table. 
Ure. 

“Would not revert to the old-style 
method under any consideration.” 
Simpson. 


“ A great saving in time.’’—Baker. 

‘Better work can be done with it.”— 
Stokes. 

‘The longer I use it the better I like 
it.”—Galt. 

‘A great convenience and economizer 
of time.” — Wright. 

‘Convenience in working is greatly 
increased.’’—Harrison. 

“It reaches into entirely new fields or 
systems of procedure.’’—See. 

“ We would not like to be without it at 
almost any price.”—King. 


Se atiaal 


ee Re 
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“The Table will pay for itself in a few 
months in the saving of time alone. 
—Hernu. 


“The Detail Table removes a]! the or 
dinary difficulties and obtains perfect 
lines.”’—Lowther. 


or » erate ttia’? 


“T have used and tested the sliding 
straight-edge and could not find ; 
fault with it.”’-—Stokes. 


“Your tables have made draughting a ‘I now consider the instruments hert 
source of pleasure.’’—Hunt. tofore used as things of the pas 
“ The operator enjoys ease and comfort ‘, fact, obsolete.”"—Hunt. 
in his work.”’— Wilson. & ‘It is a great labor-saving device, a? 
*T have found it a most efficient and " mt e no draughtsmau could fa 
time-saving device.’’—Budden. ° . pleased with it Ure 
“Tt is essentially a labor and there- . They enable the draughtsman to dis 
Yforea time-saving sool.”=<Mareieen. 3OBROAD ST,, ' pense entirely with protra s 9 
NEW YORK. rnd set squares.”—Bovey 





These tables are constructed strictly upon mathematical and scientific principles and the invention provides a 
means whereby Architects, Engineers, Draughtsmen, Artists, Designers, Engravers, Students, etc., are enabled 
to accurately and rapidly make any desired class of drawing without the use of T squares, angle squares, pro- 
tractors, parallel rules, dividers or sectors, the operator working continuously in the most comfortable attitud 
The tables can be lowered or raised to any desired height or pitch of angle, enabling the operator to sit or stand 


at pleasure, thus avoiding the cramped and awkward positions necessary in the use of the ordinary drawing table. 


—_— nm - — 
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STYLE D—DETAIL TABLE. 

This table is designed for detail and large work. It will take on a roll of paper 42 inches wide. The roll is placed on one end and passes thr 
slots at each end of the table, rolling into a basket bracket at the other, being held firmly by a bar at each end pressing against it by two thumb-screws 
This does entirely away with tacks, and the operator can, by drawing the paper through, make a drawing the whole lengthof th: lif necessary. The 
straight-edge travels perfectly true from one end of the table to the other, and is adjustable. A solid Boxwood scale extends along the side the fu 
length of the tables, making it convenient for measurement. This scale can be cut tospecial graduations when ordered. The frame is made of s: 
oak, the drawing-board being fine selected pine. An 18-inch celluloid-faced scale is included. This table is a great time and labor saver. Lenet} 





table 6 feet. Can be made to any special size. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


LAUCGHLIN-HOUCH CO., 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY BUILDING. 
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PART IV 


EORGIAN PERIOD” 












Part IV in addition to its 36 plates—12 of which are gelatine plates — contains a considerable 


amount of text, illustrated by more than one hundred cuts, 
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[ Date, 1755. 
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{ Date, 1796. | 








Cupolas for the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Retail price per single copy ° ° 


Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who h 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ‘ ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° 





lows: — 


2; 3, 5, 6, 8. 


a | 
7 





1013. 


14, 15. 


Price, $6.00 [$4.00 to Subscribers to the 
American Architect. ] 


Contains 36 pages text and 36 plates as fol- 


J. Wroughtsiron Newels, New York, N. Y. 


Mantel in Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Date, 1787. 


[Gelatine.] 
9. House of John Bartram, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Date, 1730. 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway, New York, 
Date, 1764=94. 
[Two Gelatines.] 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 1729. 


N. Y. 


[ PUBLISHED OCTOBER 15, 1899) 


PART IM | 


| 


Rr: 





[ Gelatine.] | 


Sundry Details from Salem, Mass. 
4. Doorway of Lefferts Homestead, Brook= 
lyn, N. Y. 


Date, 3750. 


| Gelatine.]} 





46. St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. Date, 
1803=6. | 


| 
[Gelatine.]} } 
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PART V 


ave already subscribed for Parts I, Iland III 


17. First Church, Hingham, Mass. 168). 


19,20. Taylor House, Roxbury, Mass. 1790. 


[One Gelatine.] 


21, 27,29. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 


1729=34. 


[Two Gelatines.] 





| 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
| (Gelatine.] 

30, 32, 33, 35, 36. 
phia, Pa. Date, 1763. 


Date, 1727. 
[Gelatine.] 


Philadelphia, Pa. Date, 1755=96. 


[Gelatine.] 


TEXT 





b | “ The Roof of the Old South Meeting House,” 


| “ The Seventh Day Baptist Church, Newport, R. L.,’’ 





| “ The Virginia Border=Land,” 





f 
A 


[in press. | 


FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION. 


18. The Cloisters [“Saal’’] Ephrata, Pa. 1744. 
Pa. 
Mantels in a South Third Street House, 


Mount Pleasant Mansion, Philadel=- 


31. Interior of Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


34. Cupolas from the Pennsylvania Hospital, 


“ The Soscalled Colonial History of the United States,’ 
Olof Z. Cervin 


W.G. Preston 


G. C. Mason 
Glenn Brown 
C. F. Bragdon 








$6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upor. their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





AGENTS: V.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Biloomer-Timms Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wesh.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION RAN 
THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


Tae ORONITE Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 











S Ny 


Witcarp L. Canpes, 
H. Durant CHeesver, 





Gao, T. Manson, Gen’l Supt. 


| MANAGERS, - H. Hopeins, Sec’y. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 


Lta., 


NEW 


YORK. 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


253 BROADWAY, 











A fSharp Point can be kept on 
DIXON’S Grarire PENCILS every minute... 


soe They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY = = JERSEY CITY, N. Je 


ficzible Door and Sbutter Co., 


Partitions 


i jeors FUBXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “yet 6, ev 


Simple in construction. 





Manufacturers of 
Patent Improved 





Easy to operate. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


No springs, weights or cords. 


New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS. 





ESTABLISHED i868 


SRW p HAVES) NOB 


; | 
7I- 8TH AVE. SAUS: beau) | AU NEW YORK. 


‘“___ FIRE-— PROOF CONSTRUCTION—“@— 


~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
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BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he 8est Metal Lath on 


the Marxet. 

ACME METAIZL CORNER STRIF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


Boston Agency: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, | 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 





























Sr odet tuo OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


maaeyy” J. M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 
and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


re Ee Te MAN a SSN : 
* AAS WOE Ptr SS * 
Ne 12 Wi ‘3 ae ees ve 
D\\ > wale bali i De he 7 ee 
Jl-.o8 a% Aes — tet 


or nm iH ‘ R as 424- i ; 
endo 5" 3 7h aie Vis; 





















The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


cars 


1852. 
{ncorporated 
618 65g 
| faptal» _$ 60000 


Levi L.Wittourt.Prest 
Erne C.DAVIS, Treas kr. 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 


18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England, 


WORKS, 


Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebrated 


“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





Heliotype Printing (5o., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© | PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, 





PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 





2 | PHOTO-GELATINE. 








PHOTO-GRAVURE. 
e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 








COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 











The Yale Locks, Gp 
Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 














S. J. ParKHiILL & Co. 


PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Book and Miscellaneous Printing 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues 
Town Histories and Genealogies 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 
With all the most approved modern machinery and 
material in each department, the excellence of the work at 
fair prices is assured. 
WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 
Information regarding work in any department will at al] 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 





Ready, Part IV “Georgian Period.” 
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MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


’ WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


ASPHALT mer 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 
2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 
S. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 
6. ALL GENUTNE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 








LHABERSTROHANDSON! 
INTERIOR DECORATORS anp Pal ined 


9 Park 5t™ Cor. ‘Beacon 
Artistic Relief Boston Mass: 
4 Pee - 








Send 
for =. 
Samples. § 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 









SPRING HINGES 


WIS ite 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mapt of WROUGHT STEEL .BRONZE & BRASS neu” 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 

















_W. § J. Sloane 


having established a special 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet W ork, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 














DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY | 





News. [Vou. LXVI.— No. 1252. 
ASPHALT Roors, 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - NEw York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
eS som Wood Manufacturing Co., 


— 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid wm, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


s & Estimates on applica 
Sn Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments, They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 

















Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Tllustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tilustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.»eAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
10! Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





] YRAWING OFFICE. 


DRAWINGS 
Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





80-Paged Lllustrated Cataiogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 








Conservatories, 





Broadway § oth Street 


NEW YORK 














Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 














1133 Broadway - = - New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


. 
23° -— 


3-8 inch R oa 


3 Thick. Job 


as laid by us in the Empire Building, Broadway and Rector 


pe 


Street, N. ‘Y., main corridor, elevators, vestibules and booths. 
Noiseless, Non-slippery, Waterproof, Sanitary, Lasting. A Per- 
fect Floor for Offices, Banking-rooms, Court-rooms, School- 
rooms, Libraries, Hospital wards, Cafés, Bath-rooms, Billiard- 
rooms, Vestibules, Halls, Piazzas, etc. Laid directly on wood, 


Call or write 





stone, cement, concrete or iron. 


New York Belting & Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York. . . +=. s +. 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia. . . . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
Chicago. . . .. 6 « « «143-145 Lake St. 
Se. lows 2.1 es es os MI Ne, BS. 


. 509-511 Market St. 
. 20 John St., Adelphi 


San Francisco 
London, W.C., A. L. Gibson. . . 














The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News 00.,, 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
= quarterly _ 18.00 


(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
te Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft | 


or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Chicago and the Central States :— 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Agents at Large : — 
*, P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Blidg., 
Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 











See last or next _issue for the following 
advertisements : 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co, 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & McGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co, 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Cement Co. 

Brooks & Co., T. H. 

Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 

Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ladlow — Wire Co. 

Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Thiele, E. 

Vance Boiler Works. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


By METCALFE REDFIELD has opened an 
architectural office in the Winston Building, 
Utica, N. Y., and requests samples and abou of 
the building trades. 1253 














RISSTOS | 
Die A COVERINGS 


STEAM PIPES THE PERFECT 
BOILERS, &c. &c. 


» FELT-LIKE 
«& FIRE-PROOF, 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS, MICHIE Beare 
ROOFING MATERIALS, [46308 ilor\ Ge) -saa-17 Ve 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Pend hp N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. ¥.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES { Waite Babb, Cook & Willard, N. p x : Bruce Price, N.Y. RR. Nr. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
*) Benks's bide Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, ' Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





To the Architect and Builder : = 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS (0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED. BUILDING PATENTS. 
ORRESPONDENCE.— An experienced artistic | —— 
architect desires position. Correspondence 80- 638,761. ‘Door- HOLDER.—Joseph B. Sargent, New 

licited. Address “Competency ,”’ this office. Haven, Conn. 
1252 638,763. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS, — 
Alonzo B. See and Allan Cowperthwait, New York, 


BUILDING PATENTS. gs 2. TILE. — John E. Donaldson, Montezuma, 


638,812. _SCREEN-DoorR. — Wm. H. Regers, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 638,813. DETACHABLE DOoOR-HOOK,— Michael B. 
together with full detail illustrations » may be obtained Ryan, Danbury, Conn. 
of the Ci ommissioner of Patents, at W ‘ashingtm, for | 638,835. V1sE.—Samuel Coran, New York, N. Y. 
Jive cents.} 638,845. WINDOW BRACE AND FASTENER. — Oren 
J. Jenks and Thomas M. Hines, Merrill, Wis. 


638,690, COMBINED DooR-STOP AND Lock-Bar 638,870. WATERPROOF SIDEWALK, FLOOR OR ROOF 
SocKET. — Norman Ashcroft, Chicago, 11) CONSTRUCTION. — Peter H. Jackson, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
E nd . 
walt” Chaveland, oe BASINS. — James Ban heen, Gates Weceen amp Pastunes.—Jete 


638,713, CHIMNEY-FLUE. —Jacob F. Hill, Nanti-| Pennie, Albany, N. Y 























coke, Pa. 638,888. ATTACHMENT FOR AUTOMATICALLY 
638,718. COMBINED Door HINGE AND CHECK. — FLUSHING WATER-CLOSETS. — Augustus E. Schlie- 
Joseph Hughes, New York, N. Y. der, Sioux City, Ia. - 
638,740. AUTOMATIC TANK-VALVE.— John T.| 638,900. FLUSHING APPARATUS FOR WATER- 





Morrison, Minneapolis, Minn. CLosETs.— James A. Woodbury, Winchester, Mass. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorK Ciry. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATEB-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE.  NON-SLIPPING. 


The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 








What wn oot Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 

Are there bare, worn places? 

Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 

Are they hard to keep clean ? 

And being clean, still look dirty? 
If so, we can help you. Write us stating kind of 
wood the floor is made of, how it was finished 
and its present condition. We will send you ex- 
plicit instructions and a copy of our booklet, 


*‘ WaXep FLoors;” it tells how to treat hardwood 
floors, new or old. Address, Dept. F, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A 








BU ILDING PATENTS. 
638 918. ELEV: .TOR. — Ethelbert M. Fraser, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
638,940. KNOB ATTACHMENT. — Jos. 
New Haven, Conn. 





B. Sargent, 


638,945. APPARATUS FOR FLUSHING WATER- 
CLosEeTs, — Thomas Tripp, Avon, Mass. 

638,953. FLUE on CHIMNEY. — Jas. W. Campbell, 
Mangum, Okla. 

638,992. INDICATOR FOR ELEevaTors, — Harold 


Rowntree, Chicago, 111. 
639,006. KNOB ATTACHMENT — Henry G. Voight, 
New Britain. Conn. 


639,026. WEATHER-REPELLING DEVICE FOR 
Doors. — James ©. Fernald, Philadelphia, Pa. 
639,037. PRocESsSS OF MANUFACTURING BUILDING- 


Buiocks, — Wilhelm Heimsoth and Adolf Fliigge, 
Hanover, Ger 


639,058. SasH-HoLpER. — Jas. L. Kimball, Moun- 
tain Iron, Minn. 

639,066. BAsin-Suprort. — William H. Lloyd, 
Boston, Mass. 

639,106. Winpow-Sasu.— George T. Soper, New 
York, N. Y. 

639,125. SQuARE.—Elkand L. Winnett, Vicksburg, 
Miss 


639,139. TRANSOM-LIFTER.—George Bickelhaupt, 
New York, N. Y. 


r3" \ 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 





giao nilatga 


FOR HOUSEWORK 


Are a specialty with us, and whether 
for finest or ordinary work, none will 
give better satisfaction than the 


HARRISON VARNISHES 
Harrison Bros. & Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Descriptive Varnish catalogue sent on request. 








J, W. TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO 


OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 








| Office and Fastory *--e 


| THe COMPOUND DOOR CoO.,; 


Manufacturers of 


Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Stiles and Rails. 


FINE INTERIOR FINISH, 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








is the best finish for 


FLOORS, .. 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 
256 Allate Ave., Boston, Mass 











 eenbre eine wap er Qk Qx @2 O27 O27 OF CF OX OX 
“JUST A MOMENT!” 


Tnvaluable 


TO THE 


Architect and Builder 


BERCER’S 


“Classified Designs”’ 


ARE g 


METAL CEILINGS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


xO OX OX OX OX OX OX OX OX OX OX OF OX Ot OX Ot 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is prov ided by theer regular correspondents, the edi- 


tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
espec ially from the smaller and outlying towns. j 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Ambler, Pa. — It is said that Dr. R. V. Mattison 
will build several houses at an aggregate cost of 
$25,000. 

Bar Harbor, Me. — The Board of Trade has set in 
motion a pétition to Congress] for a government 
appropriation for a post-office building, and Con- 
gressman Burleigh and Senator Hale will endeavor 
to secure a $50,000 or $55,000 building for Bar 
Harbor at the present session of Congress. 

Bridgewater, Mass. — O. B. Cole will build a two- 
and-a-half story residence to cost $10, 





Buffalo, N. Y.— Architect E. C. Paul has prepared 


(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


plans for a three-storyframe addition to the mantle 
factory of Steul & Thuman, at 284-286 Johnson St.; 
cost, about $5,000. 

The Council has directed the Board of Public 
Works to prepare plans and specifications and 
advertise for proposals for a new thiee-story brick, 
16-room school-building to be built in district No. 
44, at Broadway and Persons St.; cost, about $75,- 


000. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. has filed plans 
with the Bureau of Buildings for a new freight- 
house, 53’ x 250’, alongside its tracks south of Din- 
gens St. The structure will cost about $12,000. 


Cambrid ge Springs, Pa.—G. L. Parkhurst has 

prepared plans for the Hotel Elks, to be erected 
he Dr. Crain; cost, $45,000. Architect Parkhurst 
is at work on plans for a frame and stone hotel, 
costing about $28,000, for Mrs. Sarah Car, Brook- 
line Pl. 

Central Islip, L. I., N. ¥.—The managers of the 
Long Island and State Hospital! at Kings Park have 
asked the State Commission to appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum for the erection of a suitable building 
for the treatment of 350 acute insane patients. It 
was calculated that such a building could be erected 
for about $245,000. They also requested the erec- 
tion of a building for the 400 employés connected 
with the institution. 

Chicago, 111. — Wm. G. Krieg, 84 Washington St , 
has drawn plans for a $12,000 pressed-brick and 
stone residence, 24/ x 60, and a pr d-brick 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





Cleveland, 0.— Ata recent meetin 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

A. G. Lund, 602 W. 63d St., is drawing plans for 
a $10,000 three-story stone apartment-house, 25’ x 
76', to be erected on Indiana Ave., near 56th St., 
for Charles L. Anderson. 


Clay Centre, Kan.— Plans are being prepared by 


Architect C. J. Holland, 727 Kansas St., Topeka, 
for a court-house to be built here, to cost ’$20, 060. 


of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers it was decided to look no farther for a 
site for the big building which the brotherhood 
intends to erect for its permanent home. Theland 
and building will cost $300,000. 


Concordia, Mo. — Press reports state that a $40,000 


building will be erected by the trustees of Con- 
cordia College next spring. 


Davenport, Ia. — A. Steffen, Jr., will erect a brick 


residence after plans drawn by Architect B. F. 
Auferheide; cost, $12,000 


Des Moines, Ia. — Architects C. C. Cross & Son are 


preparing plans for a two-story and basement brick 
flat-building, 58’ x 60’, for Henry Reigleman; cost, 


East Liverpool, O.— It is announced that the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has decided to erect a 


Louis Destrem 
hool-building 





barn, 25’ x 38’, to be built on Douglas Boulevard, 
near Central Park Ave., for Dr. Wellington T. 
Stewart. 

It is reported that R. H. Murphy, of Mayville, 
N. D., has purchased 4 vacant lot at the northeast 
corner of Grand Boulevard and 49th St.,on which 
he expects to erect a $40,000 residence in the 
spring. 


Dame parish on 
Forestville, Co 





Fort Meade, 8. 


$10,000 brick and stone depot at this place, 
Brown, engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fall River, Mass. — Plans have been prepared by 


W. 4H. 


ps, Section B, Granite Block, fora 
which is to be erected by the Notre 
Bassett St., to cost about $60,000. 


nn.— Press reports state that the 


case manufacturing building of the FE. N. Welsh 
Clock Mfg. Co. which was totally destroyed by fire 
last week will be rebuilt as soon as possible. The 
loss was $125,000. 


D.—A bill has been introduced in 
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Ho.tt & BuGBEE, . 
BLACKER & SHEPARD, 
Curtis & Pope LUMBER Co., 
J. W. Battery & Sons Co., 
EK. A. CARLISLE Pork & Co., 
W. B. Pope & Co, 

Cc. &. Bows, ‘ 

F, W. Lipsy, 

W. P. Rice, , , 

I. MitcHELL & Co., . : 
}. B Rurmes & Co, . ‘ 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


AS AF AS AF AF AF AF AF AS AF AS AS AS AS AF Ai AF AS AF AS AAS AF AAS AF AAS AAS AAS AAs Abs AAs abs ahs 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. 


or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 
REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


. Weymouth, 


BENS WS AS AS AF AF AF AS AAS A AS AAS AAS AS AS AS AS AAS AAS AAS AS AS AF AS AAS AAS AAS AAS AAS AAS AS AS AS AS AS AS AAS abs ahs 2B 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


Boston, Mass. | ButrricK LuMBER Co., 
e 


. | LEXINGTON LUMBER Co., Lexington, “ 

” ™ O. Woovs & Co., ‘ , ; . Natick, 

: “1 os Union LUMBER Co., : ees 

¥ } J. P. Lancmaip & Son, . . . Salem, 

; - a S. B. BatKAM & Co., Hyde Park, 

2 Lowell, ‘ Taytor & Goopwin, Haverhill, 
Amesbury, “ J. H. Burr & Co., Mattapan, “ 
Somerville, “ Bean & Poore, Lawrence, “ 





Brockton, ‘ 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 


IE SHY $9? SA HY INP SHY SHY SY SH SH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHINY SHY SHY SY SH HY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHINY SHY HHP SHY SHY SY SHY HH HP SH HHP SH HP 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


| STOUGHTON LUMBER Co., 
BERLIN MILLs Co., 


Waltham, Mass. 


SAY SH SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SPY HHP HGP HGP SHY GY SHY SHY SHY SHY HPV VY SPY HY GP 


Stoughton, 
Portland, Me. 


BE SHY IN SHY IVY SHY SPY SG? SHY SHY SG 





CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Sena for Catalogue. 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
the house making a permanent military post here, 
and carrying an appropriation of $200 000 for re- 
pairs and improvements to the present structures. 

Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. ¥.— ‘Tbe New York 
Orphan Asylum Society, 73d St. and Riverside 
Drive, New York City, are having plans drawn by 
James B. Baker, 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
for asylum buildings at this place; cost, about 
$300,000. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Superintendent of Schools Nash, 
in his annual report to the School Committee, 
recommends a new school-building to cost $20,000 
for the Elmwood District, and also a new school- 
building for the Highlands. Headvises immediate 
action in both these matters. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.— The trustees of Kalamazoo 
Baptist College are preparing to erect a $50,000 
building. 

Kalispell, Mont.—Bell & Kent, architects, Helena, 
have drawn plans for a court-house and jail to cost 
about $45,000. 

Louisville, Ky. — Architect W. C. McDougall, 5th 
and Jefferson Sts., has prepared plant for a three- 
story brick flat-building; cost, $40,000. 

Architects Clarke & Loomis, 4th and Green Sts., 
have prepared plans for a two-and-one-half-story 
brick residence, 32’ x 47’, for R. H. Courtney; cost, 
$8,500. 

Lewiston, Me. — The Howland Pulp Co., it is said, 
will build a $50,000 addition to its mill. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Automobile Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. William H. Starkweather, Herman Pfiel and 
W. G. Smith areinterested. The projectors expect 
to become located early in the new year. 

The Filer & Stowell Co. proposes to enlarge its 
plant on Ziemer St. by additional buildings to cost 
about $60,000. 

The Lllinois Steel Co. is projecting improvements 


The Broughton # & 


AIS ER 








For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application..... 


W, D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. ak 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


years to complete the improvements, when it is 
expected that 1,200 more men will be given employ- 
ment. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— F. C. Genge & Co. will erect 
anew building for their parlor-furniture factory, 
frame, two-story, 60/ x 150’, at once; cost, $6,000. 

Gangelhoff Bros. have secured a site on 2d St., 
S., for the erection of a new building for the woven 
wire bed and mattress factory. The building wil) 
be two-story, 88’ x 155’, and will cost complete $10,- 
000. 


New Haven, Conn.— A new school-house to cost 
$45,000 is soon to be erected upon «a lot that was 
purchased by the Board some time ago at the corner 
of Livingston and Canner Sts. 

New York, N. Y.—J. B. Baker, 156 Fifth Ave., is 
drawing plans for an American basement dwelling, 
55th St., south side, near 5th Ave., to cost $200,000, 
for J. 8. Kennedy, owner. 

Building Commissioner Brady has received plans 
from the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. for a 
four-story brick car-house, estimated by the archi- 
tect, A. B. Porter, to cost $250,000. The new 
structure will be of brick, four stories in height, 
and will replace the present car stables at the 
southeast corner of 54th St. and 9th Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Standard Ice Manufactur 

ing Co. has purchased a tract of land on 27th St., 

above South St., for $40,000. An ice plant to cost 
$150,000 is to be erected on the site. 

Press reports state that Prof. James M. Munyon 
has practically completed plans for founding an 
industrial school for girls. Aninitialcontribution 
of $2,000,000 will be made to start the school, and 
ample funds are to be provided for its mainten- 





and additions to its Bayview plant in this city that 


ance. The institution will be called the Munyon 


will cost $3,000,000 or more. It will take about two 


| BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


| (Advance Rumors Continued.) 


College for Girls. It will consist of a number of 
smaller structures grouped about a large central 
edifice, and initial plans for these buildings have 
already been presented to Professor Munyon. The 
site has already been secured adjoining Fairmount 
Park. The grounds will be at once placed in pre- 
paration for building operations, and it is probable 
that the foundations of the college will be laid 
before the end of 1900. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Press reports state the Allegheny 
Valley Kailroad will shortly build a new and larger 
station in this city, to cost about $100,000, plans 
for which are now being prepared. 

Edwin Carrell has drawn plans for an $18,000 
brick residence to be built on Highland Ave, 


Providence, R. I.— Senator Aldrich has intro- 
duced a bill in the upper branch of Congress pro- 
viding for the erection of a Federal building here. 
The bill authorizes the Government to accept the 
site in Exchange P! , and to expend $1,500,000 for 
the erection of a structure large enough for a post- 
office and the judicial and revenue offices of the 
United States. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—O. L. Palmer has had plans pre- 
pared by Thompson & Thompson, architects, of 
Seattle, Wash., for a modern residence to cost be- 
tween $%,000 and $10,000. 

Saxonville, Mass. — It is announced that another 
mill is to be constructed here, and that the Flynt 
Construction Co. bas the contract, on which work 
will soon be commenced. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—It is reported that the Val Blatz 

Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., are having plans 

prepared for a cold-storage warehouse, stable and 

store-building to be erected here; cost, $25,000. 





St. Louis, Mo. — Architects J. Stauder & Son have 
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Fron-Work. | 





THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


Notice to Architects, Contractors 
and Baullders i: 2: i DESIGN AND BUILD ALL CLASSES OF 


: STEEL STRUCTURES 





10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, Gird- 
ers and Angles, and can supply this 
material promptly. 


ce *K 


<< 





The above illustration (taken direct from a photograph) shows the construction adopted by us for heavy 
floors in Pulp and Paper Mills, Machine Shops, Elevators, ete., where the floor loads are very excessive. 
Heavy Iron Girders supported by Iron Posts extend across the building, carrying the floor joist. To support 
the ends of these girders we often use iron posts placed in the brick side walls. Where loads are excessive 
and the width of the building is extreme this construction particularly commends itself. 


BOSTON OFFICE : 
200 Equitable Building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 
Cor. Fulton and Naseau Streets. 


Main Office and Seeiien : EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 
Balconies and ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Mate and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) | (Alterations and Additions Continued.) 


prepared plans for a two-story brick and terra-cotta | Norwood, O.—One-st’y fr., steel & bk. addition to 
store and flat building, 37’ x 56’, to be erected at factory, 101’ x 200’, slate roof; $20,000; o., Bullock 
the corner of Vandeventer and Bell Ave.,forJohn| Electric Mfg. Co. Station, Cincinnati. 
Witmar; cost, $9,000. | Philadelphia, Pa.— Fourth and Chestnut Sts 
Architect E. J. Kelley, 209 N.8th St., hasdesigned | jnterior alterations to banking-rooms; $18,000; 0. 
a two-story brick and stone double flat-buildivg,| Provident Life & Trust Co.; b., McDavitt & Ramsey; 
44 x 60’, to be erected at Newstead and McPherson | a., Furness, Evans & Co. ee , 
Ave., for Mrs. E. J. Kelley; cost, $7,000. = =|) Clearfield St., Nos. 2127-29, two st’y on one-st’y 
Architect Otto J. Boehmer, Insurance Building, | brewery stock house; $7,000; 0., Jacob Hurnung; 
has designed four flat-buildings for Herman Ost-| ),, Phijip Haibach. ee . 
hoff, Blair Ave. and N. Park Pl.; cost, $16,000. Germantown Ave., No. 5555, three-st’y bk. & st. 
St. Paul, Minn. — Press reports state that the| store & dwell. addition, 26’ x 61’; $6,000; o., Jesse 
School Board will have about $40,000 for immedi- Pinder; b., Harry Hinkle. 


ate use for the erection of case school-house and | g¢. Louis, Mo.— Potomac and Ohio Sts three-st’y 

making repairs on other buildings. | bk. & st. addition to hospital, comp. roof, steam; 
Wm. Kingsley, architect, 260 Selby Ave., has 15.000: o. J Prt age ’ 

plans for a flat building to be erected a of | tt 0; o., German Lutheran Hospital; a., C. F. 

“seven corners.” It will be about 42’ x 65’, three | : 

stories and basement; cost, $13,000. | APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


| “ 3 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Th3 order of the Holy Cross has | Chicago, Ill. — S. Park Ave., 2 three-st’y bk. flats, 


purchased the Malford property of 70 acres in| 25’ X 867; $25,000; o., Thomas Barnes and Cath. 
West Park, Ulster County, where it is proposed to| Feeley; a., Murphy & Camp. 
build a monastery; cost, $30,000. E. Sixtieth St., three-st’y bk. apart.; $90,000; o., 


: X ‘ | William P. Doerr; a.,J. F. & J. P. Doerr. 
Templeton, Ia.— Cordes & Schaeffer, architects, : > Ind , re ‘ ‘oie 
of St. Louis, M>., have completed plans for a church Midway Plaisance and Kimbark Ave., three-st’y 


bk., st. & terra-cotta apart., 87’ x 158’, comp. roof 
to be erected for Sacred Heart Catholic Church. . OR - , : ’ . 
It will be 57’ x 137’, of brick and stone, with a steam; 75,000; o., W. P. Doerr; a., J. F. & J. P 


~ at Doerr. 
steeple 170’ high; cost, $20,000. 5 King /’l., ur. Blucher St., three-st’y st. & bk. 
Wilmington, Del.— An addition will be built to| apart., 66’ x 90’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; o., 
the Kartavert Brick Company’s plant, to cost Chas. A. Strandel. 
$6,000. E. Sizxty-fourth St., Nos. 437-441, three-st’y bk. 
Winfield, Ia.— The Presbyterian Society willerect| @part.,54/ x 70’; $22,000; o., A. & G. Armstrong; a., 
a brick church, at a cost of $10,000. Work will be| J. F.&J. P. Doerr. 
started in the early epring. Milwaukee Ave., No. 2250, three-st’y bk. & st. 
Youngstown, O.— Architect R. F. & R. Thompson store & flats, v4 x 125’, comp. roof, steam; $12,500; 
have prepared plans for a brick and terra-cotta o, Angee -~ ey | yg ga ~~ b 
church, 55’ x 120’, to be erected for the United et rope —_ oe., Nos. 917-21, 2 twost'y bk. 
P sbyterian Society: cost, $50,000 flats, 22’ x 617; $11,000; o., Mary Shea; a., William 
ressys % —" Gubbins; b., Ed. Shea. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. Irving ped Boulevard, No. 874, two-st’y bk. flats, 
i : ’ 22’ x 56’; $5,000; o , Capt. John C. Revere; a., H. G. 
Ontoago, 1.—S, Howe ave. Now W416 fours | Hazon; be Labinakt & Nordlie. 27 Ouyler 8 
ney; @., D. A. Lapointe; b.. W. H. Cameron, 177 La Cottage Grove Ave., Nos. 6501-6507, three-st’y bk. 
oP os a seats . store & flats, 57’ x 106’; $30,000; o. & b., H. McCor- 


Salle St. “ge 

’ +43 . ’ mick; a., H. L. Newhouse. 
x ee ee - — ~~ a on Sixty-fisth Pi., Nos. 300 302, three-st’y bk. apart., 
Osdell. se ro 40’ x 74’; $18,000; o., C. B. Snyder; a., A. Foster; 


Dearborn St., No. 2629, 2}-st’y bk. addition to b., J. W. Snyder. 
factory, 70’ x 90’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; e., A. | Columbus, O. — Neil and Marshall Ave., cna 


Structural and Ornamental...... 
TRON WORK, sree, ci 
DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 


1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 
Contracts executed anywhere. __——<_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams > 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN ose 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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( Apartment-Houses Continued.) 
Flagg; a.,J. R. Stone, Hartford Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. — Alexandrine Ave., three-st’y bk. 
& st. aparts., 36’ x 80’, comp. roof, steam; $10,000; 
a., E. C. Von Leyen, 

Alexandrine Ave., two-st’y bk. & st. aparts., 42/ x 
73, steam; $10,000; o., Crossman, Gregory & Co.; 
a., E. W. Gregory. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Three-st’y bk. & fr. store & 
aparts., 20’ x 100’, gravel roof, steam, $6,000; o., 
Miss Cahill; a., J. H. Albright. 

Newark, N. J.— Springfield Ave., nr. 12th St., four- 
st’y bk. & terra-cotta stores & flats; $22,000; a., C. 
C. L. Steinbrenner & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Oregon Ave. and Cherokee St., two- 
st’y bk. apart., 42/ x 56’, comp. roof, furnace; 
$6,000; o., Lorenz Kuechler; a., G. P. Wuest. 

Newstead and Evans Aves., two-st’y bk. & terra- 
cotta store & apart., 55’ x 65’, comp. roof; o., Charter 
Oak Invest. Co.; a., A. B. Ridington. 

Delmar Ave., nr. Walton St., three-st’y bk. & st. 
store & apart., 45’ x 60’, comp. roof, steam; $8,000; 
o., William Bagnall; a., William A. Lucas. 

Evans Ave., nr. Newstead Ave., two-st’y bk. 
apart., 44’ x 60’, comp. roof, furnace; $7,500; o., F. 
A. Banister; a., A. B. Ridington. 

Thesera and Eads Aves., 4 double aparts., 43/ x 
63/, comp. roof, steam; $30,000; o., P. Bruney; a., 
Louis Harman. 

Delmar St., nr. Walton St., three-st’y bk. & terra- 
cotta apart., comp. roof, steam; $10,000; o., Wm. 
Bagnall; a., William A Lucas. 

Sarah and Westminster Sts., four-st’y bk.aparts., 
40’ x 116’; $30,000; o., Chas. M. Mason; b., W. L. 
Denham. 

Toledo, O.— Cherry St., three-st’y bk. store & flats, 
gravel roof, hot water; $20,000; o., Allen Korea; 
a., Bason & Huber. 

Zanesville, O. —Three-st’y bk. & st. aparts., 33° x 
80’. asphalt roof; o., Dr. Holden; a., H. C. Lindsay. 

Greenwood Terrace, two-st’y bk. & fr. aparts., 40/ 
x 232/, asphalt roof, steam; $15,000; a., H. ©. Lind- 
say. 

EDUCATIONAL. 


Detroit, Mich. — Boulevard and Mack Ave., three- 
st’y bk. & sandst. Ligh school, slate roof, steam; 
$150,000; o., Board of Education; a., L. N. Cham- 
berlin. 

Millerville, Pa.— Three-st’y st. & bk. school, 60’ x 
123’, slate roof, steam; $25,0(0; o., State of Pa.; a., 
J. A. Dempwolf, York. 

FACTORIES. 

Chicago, Ill. — Thirty-sizth Pl., Nos. 2281-83, one- 
st’y bk. foundry, 50’ x 211’; $10,000; o., Western 
Foundry Co.; a., M. J. Morehouse, 226 La Salle St.; 
b., C. D. Armstrong. 

Cincinnati, O.— Five-st’y bk. factory, 60/ x 1607, 
comp. roof, hot air; $40,000; o, Boss Washing 
Machine Co.; a., Doenette & Shepherd. 

Detroit, Mich. — Summit Ave. Front, three-st’y bk. 
& st. factory, 80’ x 200’, comp. roof, steam; $30,000; 
o., Diamond Stamped Ware Co.,58 Clarke Ave.; a., 
Rogers & Macfarlane. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — Three-st’y mill-construc- 
tion bk. factory, 70’ x 148’, comp. roof, steam; §30,- 
000; a., E.C. Van Leyen, Detroit. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Penngrove St., nr. 54th St., 
two-st’y bk. factory, 32’ x 147’; $5,000; o., Henry 
Brooks. 

Summerdale, Pa.—One & two-st’y bk., pine & iron 
factory buildings, 42/ 9/” x 369’ 9/7, 148 x 202’; work- 
shop & storehouse, 50’ x 82’; varnish house, 148’ x 
202)’; engine & boiler house, 50’ x 75’, & an office- 
building; $59,000; o. & a., Wolff Leather Process 
Co.; b., Geo. W. Pierson. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Singleton St., No. 2111, two-st’y 
bk. factory, 43’ x 105’; $11,000; o., B. Tholmann; 








B. Ausbacher; a., Charles Furst. bk. aparts., slate roof, steam; $25,000; o., C 
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b., J. P. Riechers & Son. 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of nois 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental perio 
can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at a!l times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


or Springs. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


| 











—— of T H E KEN N EY 


ushometer. 


Endo.sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 





Co 72-74 Trinity Place, 
“9 NEW YORK. 
Patented, 





"IMITATION rotw or raven. 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic 


ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 


ured, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company : 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No, 601,426, Mar, 29, 1898 


No. 584,826, Jun. 15, 1897 
No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 
No. 583,276, May 25, 1897 


No, 608,540, Aug. 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 


No. 608,972, Aug. 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights under the patents 


by all legal means, 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


«*Monarch” Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, 





Instantane= 


2, 1898 
9, 1898 


PA. 
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HOTELS. 

Boston, Mass. — Boylston St., cor. Exeter St., 
eleven-st’y bk. hotel, 90’ x 146, flat roof, steam; 
$600,000; o., Lenox Hotel Trust; b.,G. A. Fuller & 
Co.; @., ‘A. Ww. Bowditch, 112 Water St. 


HOUSES, 

Boston, Mass. — Arberdeen St., nr. Beacon St., 3 
three-st’y bk. dwells., 25’ x 30/ x 70’ , Steam; $27, 000; 
o., Mark Lewis; a., G. E. Parsons. 

East St., nr. Dorchester Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell. 
27’ x 53’, pitch roof, bot water; $6 ,000; o., John E. 
Nowland; a. & b., William Riley. 

Vale St., nr. Dorchester Ave.,3 fr. dwells., 25’ x 
30’ x 70’, steam; $27,000; o., Frank T. Horgan; a. & 
b., Daly Bros. 

Crosby Pl., nr. Brooks St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 28” 
x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; 0.,d5.C . Bagloe; 
b., Chute & Bagloe; a., G. Parsons. 

Bellport, L. I., N. Y.—24-st’y fr. dwell.; $7,000; 
o., John A. Potter. 

Chicago, Ill. — Michigan Ave. and Fifty-sizth St., 
three-st’y Bedford st. dwell., 30’ x 88’, slate roof, 
steam; $16,000; o., James Tuttle; a., W.d. Brink: 
man. 

Cincinnati, O.— Bryant Ave., 2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
39’ x 55’, steam; $8,000; 0., Dr. Ravogli; a., Des 
Jardins & Hayward. 

Clifton Terrace, I11.— 2}-st’y fr. dwel)., 65’ x 70’; 
$10,000; o., W. M. Elliott, St. Louis, Mo.; a., V. J. 
Klutho, 306 Benoist Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

East Hampton, L. J., N. ¥Y.—2}-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$5,000; o., Frederick McCann. 

Evanston, I)l. — Two-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 30’ x 60’, 
pitch roof, hot air & hot water; $10,000; o., E. A. 
Mayo. 

lone Shore Boulevard, two-st’y bk. ~ aig 30’ x 
50’, pitch roof, hot water & air; $7,500; A. B. 
Porter; a., Ernest A. Mayo, Dexter Building, 
Chicago. 

Franklin, Pa. — 2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 38’ x 40’, 
slate roof, hot air; $6,000; o., Eshelmann; a., Beezer 
Bros., 509 Liberty National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Joliet, I11.—Three-st’y bk. dwell., 40’ x 89’, steam; 
$15,000; o., Chas. L. Wallace. 

oe Wh Minn. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 
34’; o., E. C. Keller; b., Harry Ingham. 

Newark, N. J.—S. Seventh St., No. 109, 2}-st’y fr, 
dwell.; $4,500; o., George H. Trivett; a., L. A. 
Virtue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Fortieth St., nr. Spruce St.,5 
three-st’y bk. & fr. dwells., 18’ x 62/14" & 18 x 60"; 
$28,000; o. & b., Charles I. Metzger. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Chouteanss St., nr. Boyle St., two- 
st’y bk., stone & terra-votta dwell., 43/ x 64’, comp. 
roof, steam; $32,000; 0., C. E. Kralemanns; a., L. 
Harmann, 

Jefferson Ave. and Cherokee St., two-st’y bk. & st. 
double dwell., 44’ x 50’, comp. roof, furnace; $7,500; 
a., C. F. May. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Two-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 38’, pitch 
roof, hot water; $5,000; o., Dr. Hunt; a., uis 
Lock wood. 

Worcester, Mass.—Penn Ave., three-st’y fr. dwell., 
37’ x 61’; $4,500; o.. Mrs. E. J. Aldrich; a., A. J 
Harrington; b., F. K. Feyler. 

Midland St., two-st’ y fr. dwell., 28” x 434’; $4,500; 





(Houses Continued.) 

Elm Ave., Lg a | fr. dwell., 26’ x 414’; $4,500; 
o., J. H. & F. H. Howland; a., Frost, Briggs & 
Chamberlin; b., Wm. B. Howe. 

Dodge Terrace, three-st’y fr. dwell., 28 x 52/; 
$5,200; o., James B. Scrimgeour; a.,J. P. Kings- 
ton; b., Axel Erikson. 

Dayton St., two-st’y fr. dwell, 39’ x 49’; $7,500; 
o., E. M. Holman; a., Frost, Briggs & C hamberlin. 

W. Boylston St., 2h- -st’ y fr. "dwell., 26’ x 54’; $4,400; 
o., J. B. Serimgeour; b., C. E. Anderson. 

Vernon St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 64’; $5,000; 
o., Mrs. G. I. Donoghue; a., M. J. Reidy; b., J. A. 
McDermott. 

LIBRARIES. 

Litchfield, Conn.— One-st’y granite & st. library, 
22° high, 26’ x 59’, with wing, 25’ x 97’; $20,000; o., 
The Noyes Memorial Library; a., Ross & McNeill, 
39 E. 42d St., New York. f 

OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Chicago, 111}. — Shefield Ave., Nos. 1197-99, two-st’y 
bk. station, 40’ x 100’; $25,000; 0., Chicago Tele- 
phone Co.; a., D. H. Burnham & Co., Rookery 
Building; b., Jonathan Clark Sons Co. 


Hackensack, N. J.— Four-st’y bk. office & bank 
building; $65,000; 0., Hackensack Bank & Trust 
Co.; a.; Mowbray & Uffinger, 49 Liberty St., New 
York City. 

New York, N. Y.—/ZJrving Pl., cor. 18th St., six- 
st’y bk. & st. offices, 53’ x 100’; $150,000; o., N. Y. 
Telephone Co., 15 Dey St. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Columbia, S. C.— Three-st’y bk. city-hall & opera- 
house, 80’ x 150’, tin & tar roof, steam; $50,000; o., 
City; a., Frank P. Milburn, Charlotte, N.C. 

STABLES. 

Chicago, I1l.— East End Ave., two-st’y st. & bk- 
stable, 27’ x 32’, tile roof; $5,000; o., W. C. Farse- 
man; a., J. E. O. Pridmore. 

Carroll Ave. and Ada St., one-st’y bk. stable, 30’ 

x 125’, comp. roof; $2,500; o., Eckhart & Swan 
Milling Co. 

STORES. 

Chicago, 111. — Madison St., nr. Hamlin Ave., two- 
st’y & base. bk. & iron store & dwell., 26 x 75’, 
comp. roof; $7,000; o., C. Koerstein; a., Harry E. 
Stevens. 








PROPOSALS. 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1899. Sealed pro- 
_ will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 

. on the 3ist day of January, 1900, and then opened 
jor the construction (except electric work, heating 
and ventilating and elevators) of the hospital building 
at the U. S. Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor, in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or the office of Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broad- 
way, New York City. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, 
Supervising Architect. 1253 


JIGH SCHOOL. 








[At Centerville, Md.) 
Bids are wanted Janewary 15th for the erection of 





o. & b., Wm. B. Howe; a., Louis Plack, Jr. 


a high-school building. L. L. BEATTY, Sec’y os 
Com, School Commissioners. 1253 


THE J. L. ta aaa WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 

Copyrighted, 1897. 








Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . « PA, 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 
















--. THE... 


RADCLIFFE IMPROVED ANTI-SYPHON TRAP 


Outside Globe Heavy Drawn Brass. Inside 
Globe Heavy Annealed Glass. Easily Clean- 
ed. Handsome Appearance. Perfect Finish. 
Fully Guaranteed. Not Affected ws Acids 
or Mineral Waters. . . 


ABSOLUTELY NON-SYPHONABLE 
The Ohio Brass and Iron Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











CHOOL-HOUSE. 
(At Utica, Ia.] 
Bids will be received until December 23 for 


erecting a school-house. L. W. DODDS, Sec. 
1252 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, a good experienced 
draughtsman at once in Montreal, Can. Stare 
terms and all particulars to “ Xavier,” office of the 
American Architect. 1252 





WANTED. 

ORRESPON DENCE. — An architect practising in 
New England desires partnership or salaried 
position in the West. Address “Out West,” care of 

American Architect. 1253 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., December y, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 15th day of January, 1900, and then 
opened, for the installation of a wiring system in 
the boiler-house, isolation ward, etc., for the U. S. 
Marine Hospital Building, Chicago, I1]., in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be obtained at this office or at the office 
of the Superintendent of Construction at Chicago, 
Ill., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 

JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1253 








ITY-HALL: 
|At Columbia, 8. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until — 


5, 1900, for the erection of a city-hall. THOS. H. 
GIBBS, etal., committee. 1254 
AIL. 


[At Nevada City, Nev.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until January 


9th, for the erection of a jail to cost $175,000. 
SUPERVISORS. 1254 
ANITARIUM 


[At Pueblo, Col.} 
* Bids will be received after January 1 for the 
construction of a sandstone and brick sanitarium, 
to cost $60,000. WESTON & CO., Pueblo. 
1252 _ 
OUNTY JAIL. 
[At Alexandria, Minn.} 
cu proposals will be received until January 
, 1900, for the erection and construction of acounty 
jail for Douglas ¢ ounty. E. P. WRIGHT, county aud 
44 252 » 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE BOOKS 


holds a responsible position. We guarantee to prepare 
young men and women to fill the highest places in 
book-keeping if they are anxious to advance and will 
study *‘ between times.’’ Thousands have prospered 

; through our unequalled course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL. 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering; 
Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 
Practical Newspaper Work, Eng- 
lish Branches, Stenography, Ma- 
| at" chine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. Low price; easy terms. 

Sent free to those who enroll now, a complete 
drawing outfit worth $11.10, or other premiums. 
Mention subjects interested in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154-156-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for Catalogue No. 102 


The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; | 
Surveying; Chemistry; | 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; | 
E Shorthand; English | 
Un Branches | 
TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
iar Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in wh.ch you are interested. 
| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 




























































Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


tf FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
if OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 
beliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 

it Maps, Plans, etc. 




















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES } 
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| Ready, Part IV “ Georgian Period.” 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 

.. - CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
oe Best Standards of Practice, and 
Recommended to its Members by 
the Boston Society of Architects, 


was «+e .-eee 8s *# @ @ @ 


| nec Tl, 








ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
a 

SECTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional t) make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertainjng that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SecTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

7 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘o iuniors, draughtsmen and students. 


Fire-proof Building, 





FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN etree 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


* » 5 

tractors for every 3 ¥ | le for Fi re proofi ng 

eae tnemanas ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufacturers and Con- 














PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Ms _— mame oy 
» ee + TERRA-COTTA, E. PALESTINE 0 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 
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Fiighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 





Che Atlas Clay Material Go... .”. 
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GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. — 


w_conaconot I REPROOFING 


All materiai made at our own plants. ane contracts taken anywhere. 








VMIINERAL WOOL =| 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 
No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between e : Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Night Betweca | +» DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 


“ ” Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 
PETOSKEY, a” yc AND CLEVELAND, |_Berths, 75c., $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 


LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 





SPEED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . . . 





Connections are made at Cleveland with Ea: liest 


Trains for.ll points East, South and Southwest, and 
— ey ere — and Berths. d TOLEDO at Detroit yor ali points North and Northwest. 
pproximate cost from Cleveland, $19; an . i 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50. gy bo ase, Sy, - . st, 


Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


A. A. ScHANTZ, oe. ax pernory, mon. DOIOIt and Cleveland Navigation Company. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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y Stamped Steel Ceiling 
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Paneled Fire ‘ hutters end Doors, 


(KINNEAR’S PATENTS.) 


Send us your plan or measurements. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 








THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 





133-135 . 


Contre Street, 


New York. 


Heating Apparatus, 





Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


EsTas.isHep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DRAWING- OFFICE. 





Drawings rendered in line or color with 


reasonable despatch, 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT 





BUILDING 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. —? M. 


Up 


MaMMSTG 20.000 cccvcccescse 
Philadelphia ... = 





Enamelled : a. 
Enamelied (edge).........---++++ 
Enamelled lodge cnt ee 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. ( cask.) 
Rosendale Cement ......-.--+--- 
Louisville wD  pbbeseesercecs 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, srectedivan 





Portland, Eng. (Gibbs). . 
(K.B.& 8. ).. 
“« (Black Cross)... pee 
* “« (Burnham)....... 
” “« (White's). ........ 
“ French (Lafarge).....---- 
“ Ger. (Alsen)......-.--- 
ec “ (Fewer).......--.- 
ves “ (Vorwobler)...... 


= “ (Lagerdofer...... 
” “ (Dyckerhoff)..... 
es “ (Hanover) .. 

- “ Stettin, (Anchor) 


Lime: 
Tame ~ one 
Hydraulic Lime........ -. .+++- 
Chicago Lime in bulk.. : 
Wisconsin Lime................- 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). | 
Rockland, finish.........  ..... 


Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... 


State, Com. cargo rates.......... 


(Wholesale Prices.) 
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MATERIALS. 


Boston. 


Philadelphia 
35 00 @ 40 00 
1000 @ 1100 


Phila. mould 
5000@ 8000 


Enemelied B’k. 


“ (edge & end.) 


110 00 @ 115 00 


G 
220@ 250 
G 
@ 500 
27% @ 300 
B’ks, Shoobridge 
& Co 
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Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


32 Broadway, New York, 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES: 
Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams Bt, 


CHICAGO. 


, ‘stimates given on application. Send for 


Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


$F - 





PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 








Crumbling 
Corners 


No more of them. No wooden beads 


walls is the remedy. It’s a galvanized 
steel corner strip, unique in make = and 
in the way it works. The cost is slight. 


Woods’ Steel Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


is fastened to the lath or other construction, is 
embedded in the plaster and protects the corner. 
Makes the grounds for the plasterer also. A 
booklet and sample free on request, 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 


Agents with stock wn most of the large cities 





Woods’ Steel Corher for plaster 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











CHAS. E. MOSS, 


‘Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 


PERSPECTIVE “DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


‘SILVER LAKE Co. 
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WATER PROOF CELLARS. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 


MIXERS. 


79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 
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85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 





GILBRETH SEAM- ones GRANITE 


ts Water St., Boston. 








‘t60 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 














